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oA GEN ERAL IN TROD UCTION 


To PSYCHOAN ALYSIS. 


by Dr. Sigmund Frend z 
Introduction by Dr. G. ‘Stanley Hall 


by Robert H. Lowie 


Assistant. Curator of Anthropology 
g icin of Natural History, New York City 


Ss volume fills the insistent demand, which has 
: developing for many years, for a new book 
ch would give the general reader an idea of 
social life of primitive people as it was and is, 
d which would include all 1 new and accumulated 
on the subject. Written simply enough to 

t the layman, this brilliant book will be 
ally useful as a text book for sociological 
ly and for those interested in economics, his- 


The first comprehensive book on. pepchoseelwes 
‘There are many treatises on various phases of the 
dehiset, but in this book the originator of this new 
school of thought at last sums up in simple lan- 
guage for the layman and in one volume, all that 
is known of psychoanalysis. He explains, its” sige 
nificance to the individual and to society. — 

Smith Ely Jelliffe states: “I believe it to be 
very best presentation of the subject. with whic 


| H | am acquainted. , $4.50 
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Evonnaonntcnsert 


“Public affairs were never quite so public as they are ican | 
And never before has there been put into print so great a volume — 


A cas Understand 
What You Discuss? 


The High Cost of Living? 
Social Unrest? 


hat Labor Really 
Wants?—Syndicalism, So- 
ialism, The Soviet, Absen- 
tee Ownership, etc.? 
‘An invaluable book fer busi- 
ess men, students, public 
eakers, political organizations 
es, for all who wish even to 
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Tr nt events.” 


of ae opinion on social and industrial subjects.” ins tie 


Washington Star. 


CURRENT SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES | 


By Linriel D. Edie, Colgate University 


- Introduction by Prof. James Harvey Robinson 


'“ Prof. Edie We pened | a real service. fae eee) P. FAIRCHILD in The 
New York Evening Post. 


“An excellent compendium.’ "Philadelphia Public Tedace) 
“A very valuable book.”—Boston Transcript. 
“ An invaluable book.”—Boston Post. 
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Introduction by Seymour Stednan 
Illustrated by six cartoons 


hig: unique document is the story of the five Socialist 
Assemblymen, elected by the people, suspended 
_ by a coup d'etat, tried and expelled by their 
political opponents, in the year 1920. It is not 
a political treatise nor a defense of any polit- 
ical party. It is strongly recommended to 
lovers of dramatic fiction, for it is more amaz- 
ing and interesting in fact than are most 
novels. 
Second Edition 


THE RELEASE OF ae 
THE SOUL by Gilbert Cannan 


cy He author aes this burning, intensely personal ex 
pression of his beliefs and discoveries about 
life, God and the soul to be the finest thing he 

has yet accomplished. It is as beautiful as a 

poem, as thrilling as a great revelation; it re- 

veals how men and women may live so that 

‘they may get the greatest richness out of life. 

This is the first of the author’s books to be  § 
published in America before appearing in 


_ England. _ 
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HE wand of Manitou, the story of the development of a 
‘reat American health resort by public enterprise, will be told 
runo Lasker in the June magazine number of the SuRvEY. 
r Gleason, in the same issue, brings the story of the Whitley 
cils to date, and Simon N. Patten, basing his conclusions upon 
amy figures and records, points out the need of reestimating our 
‘nt social theories. _ . 
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ROUND AND FOURTH D 
® “LARGE manufacturing concern” a 
letters on an expensive inside page 0: 


AUG A. cPeL 6 . eee i, CY | ea 
"paper for a “ personnel nurse, ref 


pleasing personality, tact, judgment and 
and direct social and recreational activities 
workers.” Evidently they forgot to mention t 
also be an expert accountant, thoroughly u 
a oncting process and be competent to direct t 
staff. Me ee Na 


' MEXICO’S LABOR ENVO' 
“HE status of labor in Mexico’s new regin 
ff by the fact that one of the first official envo 
~~ United States is Luis N. Morones, forme 
Mexican Federation of Labor, and now gener: 
the Mexican Labor party. ‘Toa representative of tl 
however, Mr. Morones emphasized the moderation o: 
of the new government. He said: “ Mexicans are anx 
show the world that they are not going to jump 0 n 0 
tyranny to another. That the Labor party has become one 
- the two strongest political parties in the country, sharing t 
with the Liberal Constitutionalists, and that the party 
excellent standing with the provisional government 
‘mean that Mexico is to be delivered to the labor interest 
means that we are going to have impartiality. Under Car- 
ranza favoritism was the rule. A few men were enabled to 
make enormous sums of money and to control the natio 
present government aims to deal fairly with all classe 
not hostile towards the capitalists. It will give ample 
tees of protection to any man who wishes to carry on an ho 
~ business. It will try to bring about a better level of prosperity 
and education, to harmonize labor and capital, and to establis 
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Obregon. We trust that we are entering upon an era of goy- — 
ernment whose whole tendency is not to destroy, but to br Id 
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FOR CONNECTICUT’S CHILDREN — 


? a5 


Ree 
HE Child Welfare Commission of Connecticut which — 
is to report to the next legislature on the conditions of 
child life in the state, promises to mark an epoch in — 
the child-caring work of that state. Dean W. P. Ladd of the — 


295 


mmission and its membership contains a number of the best 
perts in the state. Prof. Henry P. Fairchild, now of New 
University and formerly of Yale, is im charge of the 
ecutive staff. An excellent expert service has been secured 
ne necessary field work. ‘The legislature and the Board 
ntrol with a generosity which has not been equalled for 
imil: work i in any other state have appropriated $20,000 for 
xpenses of the commission. 

a scope of the commission is as broad as the whole 


ttention in ae ways and to concentrate on ques- 
mental defect, juvenile delinquency, institutional care 
-out of dependent children, probation, the special 

glected children and other problems which arise in 
on with children who are public charges or at least 
ared for outside their own homes. 


ice oe Social Work devoted its opening session on the 
of May 23 to the subject of child welfare. 


Ty EL ANCE upon business depression and consequent 
g of the labor market found no place in the 

ial prescriptions offered last week in Chicago at the 
ynd annual convention of the Industrial Relations Associa- 
- America. The. go-betweens of modern industry— 
ment managers, industrial engineers, and other officials 
with the problems of “labor stabilization ”»—two 
“get men to 
ther ‘effecuively.” as Dean L. C. Marshall of the 
sity of Chicago defined their job. 


tin 

cas af Lise managers. fox neglecting to keep 
informed as to the fundamental conditions determin- 
strial success or failure. “If you want to see the 
se of bolshevism,” he advised the delegates, “take a 
int into your mirror when you go back to the hotel. a 


0 portunity _ for areas in industry, for functional 
He ee the. need for the technical 
(a9 If 


a 70s 


iO pes off ve sagt alee it. is not because of their autocratic 


: ee manager of the pel Pressed Steel 
ny, who said the worker wants his welfare work on the 
not simply in the office or in the medical dispensary. 

“he foreman was regarded by the delegates as the most 
ult problem in their field. Leroy Kramer, vice-president 
the Willys-Overland Company; A. C. Horrocks, director 
education, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and 
ey Kennedy, former labor manager of the Hog Island 
ard, urged enlightenment of foremen—the most numer- 
ous ae of executive—regarding the policy of the firms wne 
pay them. Group leadership in industry as an outgrowth of 
collective negotiation between management and worker was 
predicted by Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
- dation. 


CHARLOTTE ANITA WHITNEY 


HE circulation of a pamphlet entitled The Case of 
Charlotte Anita Whitney, written by Franklin Hich- 
born, reveals the wide-spread indignation that has been 
aroused throughout the country by the sentence of an active 


; ey 1 Divinity Schock: Middletown, is ‘Sua Be ie neh 


_ freedom of thought and action. 


‘man ae a poauc Oregon lumberjack, placed the 


at state. Miss AW bine’ . ve aa 
seven years as secretary of the Associated 
Oakland; she has been active in running race 
gamblers. out of the state, in. upholding the red 
abatement act and in advocating state-wide prohibition 
woman suffrage. Her prosecution came as the resul: 
membership in the Communist Labor party. Four cou! 
the indictment, charging criminal syndicalism and varion 
of violence or justification of violence, were dismissed. Pe 
who believe in freedom of thought and action in Califc 
are protesting vigorously against the use of this law to p: 
cute citizens in the manner in which Miss Whitney 
prosecuted. “The man who introduced the law into Bigs ] 
lature said later: 


‘The purpose of the criminal syndicalism law was to Protge 
If the operation of the law is § 
as to defeat this freedom of thought and action and to deny the 1 
of free speech, then it ought to be repealed. j 


The pamphlet by Mr. Hichborn, one of the oldest it 
vigorous champions of civic reform ‘in California, more 
confirms the confidence of Miss Whitney’s friends who 
by her before the facts were known. A first-hand interpr 
tion of the case from the beginning will be apie ir 


early i issue of the SURVEY. 
A practice. It is in effect, however, in no less an o 
zation than the United States Post Office. The p 
publicity campaign of the unions, pledged not to strike 
bringing out the facts of the situation. Under the law 
provided that the auxiliary who is hired for temporary 
ice is paid 60 cents'an hour, while the hourly wage o 
regular employe in the entrance grade is only 414 cents. 
result, according to the testimony of Postmaster Patt 
New York city before the Joint Commission on 
Salaries, is that the mail which is so vital a factor ir 
citizen’s personal and business life is handled by many 
who “ belong to what may be termed the floating labor of 
city. They lack in industry, efficiency and honesty. It | 
been necessary to remove many of them summarily fo 
ferent offenses, including theft, which has been very comn 
Within. the last year there have been employed approxima 
12,000 temporary workers in the New York post office ai 

Regular postal clerks and carriers‘ enter the servic 
salary of $23.07 a week, and the highest automatic gr: 
tained by years of service, is $31.73. There are other 
spects besides low pay in which postal workers’ employ 
is less favorable than that of private employes working 
union agreements. Overtime is paid for only at the 
rate, and 70 per cent of the clerks employed have > 
“tours”? for which they are paid only the regular hour 

Supervisory officials also are underpaid. Some of the 
executive officers in the New York office are receiving less: 
than their predecessors received forty years ago, The ma 
salary paid to any supervisory official in the New Yor 
other than the postmaster and the assistant postmast 
$64.61 a week. Superintendents of terminal stations empl 
ing in some cases more than a thousand men receive « 
$46.15 to $54. 52 a week, while superintendents of sma 
stations receive in some. cases as little as $37 a week. 
business house would think of. treating its executives. 
way, ask the New York postal employes. 

Since the unions cannot make use of the strike and 
the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, created fourt 
months ago to correct the acknowledged deficiency in| 
salaries, has failed to report, the only recourse of the er 
is an appeal to public opinion, with the object of obta 
wage increase from. Pengress during the present sessio 


UNCLE SAM’S MAIL CARRIERS 
PREMIUM on inexperience isa novelty i in emplo; 


oO are cet tea unknown to 
. cases the same letter has been received by a 


1ot these appeals are genuine and should be heeded. The 
lanation is simple. About a year ago, the American Relief 
ninistration — ‘instituted in a number of European cities 
erican food warehouses on which American friends and 


fts so as to diminish the wasteful and uneconomic direct 
ing of food parcels which clogged the post office. For 
ral months the results were watched, and it was found that 
ple continued use of the parcel post in preference to the 
“organization. Reported delays in the transmission of 
e drafts and, in some cases, reports that the food stores 
he administration were of an unsatisfactory quality prob- 
had something to do with this. Thereupon Mr. Hoover 
raged the clients of the administration abroad, especially 
ustria where the relief which it was possible to. give by 
anized charity was hopelessly inadequate, to write to their 
and relatives in the United States and ask them to 
ood drafts. The Relief Administration itself provided 
ed postcards for this purpose. The thing immediately 


ies for persons they had known of in America. The 
pular cabaret song in Vienna today is one entitled: 
yen Sie Einen Onkel in Amerika? (Have You an Uncle 
nerica?). Undoubtedly certain individuals, and perhaps 
table societies, in Vienna have in some way got hold of 


S long and very appealing letters—broadcast to persons they 
never met and do not even know by reputation. 


LAND REFORM IN GREECE 


HE Greek parliament has passed into law with slight 
modifications decrees concerning land redistribution 
which, in time of crisis, the provisional government 
d by Mr. Venizelos had issued from its temporary seat at 
nika. ‘They embody an emancipation from feudalism 
ch even in this time of general change and upheaval few 
te smaller nations of Europe have yet accomplished. 
dl large rural estates are subject to expropriation to two- 
Js of their area, provided the remaining third does not 
ed 100 hectares (not quite 250 acres). The land thus 
onalized is not, however, passed on to individual ownership 
thers, but to cooperative organizations of farmers only, so 
ithe advantages of control over a large area over produc- 
‘in small holdings, where such advantages obtain, shall not 
ost. The “right to land” is not interpreted as universal 
lof equal force for all citizens, but several classes of ap- 
nts are created which in each case must be satisfied in the 
ir of their preferential status, as follows: tenants resident 
ne estate, their widows if they have at least one son, previ- 
tenants who have left not more than ten years ago, resi- 
s of adjoining villages if insufficient land is available for 
‘use, other intending newcomers if approved by the min- 
of agriculture. Applicants must either be farmers or 
iged in some craft useful to a rural community; if the 
r, they are entitled to a home and a garden. Each farmer 
icant is to receive a holding of sufficient extent, taking into 
int differences of fertility and other local conditions, to 
te an adequate livelihood for a family. This constitutes 
ge of from twenty to thirty-seven acres. Each small 
ng thus created becomes inalienable and indivisible. The 
alone holds a mortgage paid off by gradual install- 
§ which may ‘extend over thirty years. 
€ expropriation procedure is interesting. The initiative, 
ery case, must come from the minister of agriculture, 
local commission or land court assesses the compensation ; 


er of people, and the question is frequently asked whether 


e€ raging modern, scientific methods. 
ives of families in these localities were encouraged to send - stead of encouraging modern, scientifi ae 


hold, and the people of the hungry nations raked their 


> which at the present time confront the 


an mailing lists and address their postcards—in some — 


ae 2195) aIe8 


onds which contain certain special guarantees. 
Objections to this law, as summarized by Charles 
the Paris Temps, are principally three: that it attacks t 
“principle of private property ; that the compensation prov 

for is inadequate since it is based on pre-war prices wi 
maximum bonus of 30 per cent and takes no account of im 
provements which may have been made since; that it pl 
premium on old-fashioned peasant methods of agricultu 


‘ernment, in addition to the obvious arguments in 
public necessity as against private interest, states” 
matter of fact the large land owners have done ver 
promote scientific, intensive cultivation, and that th 
ment expects a much larger measure of cooperation 
operative associations of small farmers whom it wil 
position to educate and aid. Moreover, large estat 
farmed by their owners are not to be interfered 
only those which are undercultivated will be recomm 
expropriation. Although the law does not precise 
it is more particularly absentee landlordism which | 
tended to abolish. 


, ‘WHEAT, WAGES AND CREDI : 
AY N intelligent observer with psychological tz 


easily have foreseen the conditions regarding farr 


But Pacts are not psychologists, a Wier of the 
ment, state and federal, were too busy during the 
the largest possible production from the country to 
the later effects of their actions and to prevent | 
one in food prediction: wich has teactiee taken 


of non-production by degrees becomes exaggerai 
out of recognition. Thus, when profiteering 1 
the hue and cry throughout the country, every on 
protection squeezes out of a reluctant customer, the 


highest wage—a price or wage, sometimes, which foe no 
fication in actual increase of costs, but is dictated by f 
future advances. 


The attraction of the city for ronnie boys is ; anoth 
that might have been foreseen. It was obvious nee 
returned with the army who had come in contact not 
with the stimulation of city life, but also with the viewp 
of industrial workers, should hesitate to return to aes mon 


nt 
bys 


erated ave in the city with open arms and at a remun 
tion they had not dreamed of in their days of rural work. | 
Fred Shamberger, ieee of the Paice Ree L 


took away farm lahore: but had to adraie that the races re 
offered were almost twice those offered by the farmers. 
writer in the New York Times says the Negro farm labore 
of the South “has been falsely educated to a new standard of 
wages and production... The cause can be directly traced to 
War industries and war contracts.” In the Federal Reserve — 
district of which Cleveland is the center, “the situation is so 
serious,” writes another correspondent, ‘ “that a bitter struggle 
is going on between the farming and industrial organizations 
for the labor supply. . . . One will not find half a dozen a 
young men on the ee in a full day’s travel.” 
It would be easy to multiply evidence, and still easier to 
blame the boys for deserting the farms. But that is neither 
here nor there. It should have been evident even so long as 
a year ago that the area under crops this spring would have 


a er ee es re 


+ $0 serious a menace te ae feed et of he ‘nation. 


ven now, apart from the thorough combing of country 
ns by the federal Department of Agriculture for temporary 
e is no adequate policy to avert it. Though wages 

sen considerably and are still rising—they are now: up to 
100 a month in some of the middle western states— 

offer seems to be from /20 to 25 per cent short. 


parently, the conservative rural districts have as yet . 


failed to realize is that this summer they are not 
ompetition with an unusual demand for labor in 
ut that the value of the dollar has been cut in half 
Ay and that the only remedy for them lies in a com- 
raising of prices. If they cannot obtain such prices 


oe I bargaining, their only hope lies in association. 
ng public has to be forced to recognize that profit- 

the main or the most important factor in high 

- food and that it cannot live if it~ ‘refuses: workers 

12 and Jeane they be aa bs tenants or laborers, the 


nerican farmer is ethe Siar of credit. ‘This 
_ brought out vat the | recent All American 


were formulated to iociate Henin and credit 
ilar to the Raiffeisen banks of Germany and other 

tries, to aid both farmers and industrial workers. 

ly so far have credit union laws, and the confer- 
d to urge upon the legislatures of other states the 
of laws which will legalize them. The principle 
these banks operate has at various times been 


the Survey and is becoming more widely appre- 


The substantial success of existing credit 


‘in Massachusetts and New York, also has 


he. out. 

is bringing them tbeertiet. Tenant and owning 
n through credit pebas oni are quite small but 
business ; city workers, ink ill health and 


i pppieed by loan sharks who even in these days 
ti-profiteering legislation are able often to get away with 
three ciphers on short loans. Mr. Howe complains 
‘ess has turned a deaf ear to delegations and .com- 


lit banks such as exist all over Europe; and believes that 


measure will be successfully introduced only after 
and workers have gained an impressive congressional _ 


Siiel 2 tie trade unions of setae the Brother- 
i d of | peeve ne and the Amalgamated Cloth- 


s in the Peanaiien provinces where, since the inception of 
novement twenty years ago, not a dollar has been lost. In 
lew York, the resources of the credit unions last year 
increased by 100 per cent; the assets of the 59 unions in 
‘Massachusetts last year amounted ‘to nearly three. million 
dollars; in North Carolina they more than double every year. 
Some 65,000 credit unions in existence the world over between 
them have a membership of fifteen million and an annual 
turnover of more than seven billion dollars, thus exercising a 


financial power which will soon have to be reckoned with as 


a great economic influence. 


institutions,” 


ene is the common ees al | 


. mon sense. 


fi redsen: will be able to polit? ie your vetoes‘and 
his head. Probably you would think it a joke | to be co 


with John Milton or Daniel De Foe or Sidney 


you have yourself, in one of these messages, quoted t 
of Benjamin Franklin. But the fact is that all of th 
owe their high place as prose writers partly to the accid 
in their time also there were men like the authors and i 
tors of the Sweet-Lusk bills, who gave them just suc 
as you had to defend freedom and to denounce . bigotry. 
Whether you have written prose masterpieces in th 
messages it is difficult to tell from the fragmentar 
graphs printed in the newspapers; but the samples r c 
markably well. vo Hey safety of this government and 
you rightly say, ‘‘rests upon the reasone: 
devoted loyalty of its people. It does not need fot 
defences a system of intellectual tyranny which, in 


_ deavor to choke error by force, must of, necessity cr 


as well. ‘The profound sanity of the American peo 1 
been demonstrated in many a crisis, and I, for one, do 
believe that governmental dictation of what’ may an 
not be taught is necessary to achieve a continuance of 
patriotism of our citizenship and its loyal support — 
government and its institutions.” ‘These bills attempte 
(1) to legislate a minority political party out of existenc 
to disqualify men elected to office if they are of a party unde: 
ban; (3) to make easy the arbitrary exclusion of a minority from 
legislature at the opening of the session; (4) to confer 
istrative officials the power to prohibit any teaching of wh 


_ disapprove; (5) to take from teachers their right to freedom . 
. thought, saddling upon them an odious licensing system wh 


ferent from any recognized and legitimate test of charact 
competence ; and (6) to set up in the office of the attorney 
a permanent irresponsible secret police spy system. 

You have killed all these vicious bills, but you have 
much more. At some future session the legislature. may 
to pass these or similar bills over your veto. Your vi 
and pithy remarks will make any “such performance difficw 
It will not be surprising if the bills are never heard of again 

What you have done, at any rate, is more than to 
these bills. You have punctured an absurdity. You 
restored a sense of proportion. You have spoken word 
truth and soberness at a time when untruth and _insani 
are still abroad. You have stripped the mantle of patri 


_from the charlatan; you have made the patrioteer appea: 


ridiculous creature that he is. You have brought public 
cussion in this state back into the domain of reality and 
You have made it difficult for 4 legislative | 
mittee, discredited in its own political field, to. regain i 
prestige by a foray into an economic field. for which it is 

more obviously disqualified at the start. > % 

We are told that there is justifiable unrest—which i 
to be investigated—as well as un \j justifiable unrest—such as 
heretofore absorbed the attention of the Lusk Comm 
There is. There is. Now that the precious remedies dev 
by the Lusk Committee for dealing with unjustifiable unt 
have been thrown upon the refuse heap, to rot until the fe 
of thought need such fertilizer, the committee is to turn to 
search for perhaps more popular remedies for the unrest 
they think justifiable. 

After all, Governor, they may find something. Th 
not encouraging, but unrest is a big pool, and the fi 
good. If they should land a profiteer or two, you and th 
of the state need not be surprised. Keep your fountain 
filled, however, for such veto messages as the six of last ¥ 
for it is exceedingly probable that those who take so. 
De Foe’s “ shortest way with Dissenters,” and fall 
fallacies which, as ‘Sidney Smith says, * pass readily in 
world for sense and virtue, while in truth they ten 
fortify error and encourage crime,” will not fail to g 
further choice opportunities t to serve the public, para ci 


in ‘this: country ie. oe 


Na 
‘ 


hing. but housemaid’s knee. 


ing ‘cough, diphtheria, scarlet fever, small-pox, scro- 


Perhaps it has that. Ac- 


panying all these, and aggravating them, is malnutri- 
Education i is under-nourished. isn’t getting enough | 


\ 
. , i 


nic to Brisas! nS various oe was vheld in. Wash- 
1 last week. This clinic was convened at the call of the 
States” ‘commissioner of education, Philander P. Clax- 

t lasted for three days and was attended not only by 
sional doctors—educators, but also by friends of the 
t—citizens and laymen. The doctors were in the ma- 
and controlled the examination. 
d and wept. . 
asider these facts: 
losed for lack of teachers. 
rere locked and the children were. absent. 


re ‘winter oe 000° shoal buildings 
The doors of these build- 
Between 300,- 


by having ‘ ‘ makeshift ” 
ho possessed little. or no qualifications. Mr. 
es. that next fall 120,000 new teachers will be needed— 
y fewer than one-fifth of the total number of teaching 
ons in the country. Of these, normal schools will sup- 


us either go unfilled or be filled by stenographers and 
oe graduates. 
A single county in Pennsylvania reported not long 


onsider Firchers Gees are not getting enough to live 
Young girls, fresh from the eighth grade, enter business 
at higher wages than their teachers receive. The 
age salary of all public school teachers in the United 
a both elementary and high, is about $630. In some 
t is less than $300. According to recent statistics of 
nited States Department of Labor a baker gets $363 


mith $890 more. Forty per cent of all rural school 
ers in the country get less than $600, 24 per cent less 
$500 and 11 per cent less than $400. No wonder young 
and women will not enter the profession. 

onsider yet again: ‘Two billion dollars is needed at once 
e country is merely to catch up with its program of school 
ling. It is ten years behind in that program. At present 
ol-building costs three times as much as it did in 1914. 
t cost will have to be met if we are to give children the 
ical accompaniments of an education. 

ime of these evils have been accelerated by the war. Evers 
lothers of longer standing. In spite of our pretensions, 
‘Tica has never provided universal free education—educa- 
ifor all children. Look at the facts: In only six states 
e legal minimum school. term nine months; in six states 
peight months; in ten states it is seven months; in nine 
is it is six months; in four states it is five months; in five 
's it is four months; in three states it is three months, and 
kx States there is no legal minimum. Five million children 
hool age do not go to any school—this not merely during 
it shortage of teachers, but regularly. The United States 


5) 


fula, erysipelas—like the man in Jerome’s story, « 


_ The friends stood 


2 400, 000 pupils were deprived of their schooling by 
Moreover, 45,000 . other schools were able to keep © 
_teachers—mostly young, 
Claxton 


000, colleges and universities 10,000; 90,000. positions 


‘In some communities the situation is 


Filey tiree of its rural open lah entirely without 


‘than a teacher does, a hod carrier $394 more and a_ 


It is nok 
merely indisposed, it is sick. It has measles, whoop- 


_ shortest school week—the shortest school Be 


‘age schooling of all teachers goes little if at all ee 


aah, our - demands, 


ject | in. the curriculum, 


‘on even a fair professional basis, we shall hav 
average salary of teachers at least $800—that 
: half times its present amount ; no good bi co 


ee AL TT ety Nees eae te oe 


ie Nie shortest school year of any civilized a 


should be Baa even this is the lowest scat 
found among the professions. Yet only one teacher 
in the public schools has attained this minimum. 


year in high school. 


Tn rural areas 195,400 schools have oly one ro com. ; 
room, ae twenty to sixty boys and girls, ranging 
five to sixteen years, and that she is responsible for 
This is a crime agai 


childhood. 


a anything es our r present oenetdiaene ae 


far at uanue: consol. 
must be built everywhere—the one-room schoo 
Normal eae must turn out five times the nu 


we have spent ketenes but three times as ae 
a greater amount. In 1918 we spent $763 
shall have to raise this to two and a half billions. 

How can we get so vast a sum? It is vast on 
parison with what we have spent, not in comparisot 
wealth. Today we raise money for school purposes 
by means of a tax on general property. There are othe 
ways, such as the income from permanent school fu 
appropriations. But the tax on general property is by 
most important. Moreover, this taxis levied princip 
the local unit of taxation—the township or school district 
state supplies a portion of the total revenue, and the 
another portion. But three-fourths of the total is su 
by the local district. In other words, education in thi 
try is supported. by a tax on general property, of bt 
local unit bears the chief burden, 


Can we finance the public school system that we haye a med 
to believe in? If so, how? This question goes to the roots 
of state economics. It means raising again the whole ques 


ee Many aspects of education were on the pro- 
gram, Three governors of states, a senator, a representative 


we 


_ defects of our schools. 
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and lesser citizens joined in the discussion. Attention was 
focused nowhere. It seemed as if the delegates would all go 
home without knowing what could be done. 

In the corridors the talk was more constructive. ‘There 
were those who pointed out that we have never yet taxed 
real property enough in this country. They said: Let us 
assess real property at its full value—instead of a third or a 
fourth of that value. Let us pay a tax on this full value. 
Let us stop robbing the nation—and at the same time robbing 
ourselves and our children. 

There were those who said that a tax on real property would 
never yield enough for educational purposes. ‘There were 
those who went farther back and said that a tax on real prop- 
erty for educational purposes was essentially illogical. They 
pointed out that if people own houses and lots along a road 
and the road is suddenly improved, a tax on those houses and 
lots is justified because their value is enhanced ; but that if you 
educate a boy living in one of those houses you do not en- 
hance the value of the house and therefore you ought not to 
tax the owner of the house for the boy’s education. Both of 


_ these groups preferred other methods of raising revenue. Some 


of them pointed to the income tax. ‘They said that a state 
income tax—such as New York state now levies—is the most 
logical method of supporting schools because it comes near- 
est to taking revenue from that which is enhanced by educa- 
tion, namely, earning capacity. Others favored an inheritance 
tax, at least as a supplementary means of raising revenue. 

Other suggestions were made. One was that the local 


- unit of taxation for school purposes be enlarged, that instead 


of making townships or small school districts responsible for 
the quality of education offered, we enlarge this unit to in- 
clude the county. By so doing, they contended, we should 
have the entire wealth of the county to tax for the education 
of the county and educational opportunity would be equalized. 

Underlying all of these suggestions several fundamental 
considerations were discussed. One of these was whether we 


_ really want to bring our educational system up to the stand- 


ards that we have been talking about. Are we content to go 


_ along as we have done, hypocritically assuming that we are 


giving every boy and girl a full education, or shall we adopt 
the language of Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and declare 
that “it is indispensable that each child develop into what 
shall be, according to his abilities, an educated person, or 
show why that is impossible”? 

“Another fundamental consideration was whether education 
ought to remain the almost purely local matter that it now 
is. To this cause, it was pointed out, are due many of the 
Poor communities cannot afford as 
good education as wealthier ones. Are the people in one 
part of the state or nation interested in the quality of educa- 
tion offered in another part? In short, is education of na- 
tional or local concern? If it is of national concern, we shall 


have to stop penalizing the poorer communities and must 


adopt the principle of “ taxing wealth where it is and spend- 


‘ing the proceeds where children are.” We shall have to call 


upon both state and national government for a larger share 
of the total school cost than they now give. This idea is back 


of the Smith-Towner bill, now pending in Congress, which 


gives federal money to the states for educational purposes on 
the supplying of an equal fund by the states themselves. 
Despite such discussion, it looked as if the conference would 
take no action. A set of resolutions was adopted, but these, 
hastily written and scattering in subject-matter, did not 
bear directly upon methods of raising revenue. ‘Then, 
on the last afternoon of the session, the talk of the corridors 
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crystallized. A speaker—George D. Strayer, of Teache 
College, New York city—dropped the suggestion that 
would like to see a commission appointed to study the wh 
question of financing education from the ground up. T 
minds of his listeners fastened upon this idea. William Wi 


superintendent of schools at Gary, Ind., moved that 
the United States commissioner of education be requested to dey 


some means for calling such a commission into existence, and tl 
this commission consider ways of securing adequate revenue : 
public education in the United States. 
The motion passed unanimously and was later ratified 
the entire conference. “ 

Such a commission ought to be impressively made : 
The other day President Wilson declared that a cr 
existed in the relations between capital and labor. He est: 
lished an industrial commission to consider that crisis. T) 
commission met. It spent three months deliberating upon ‘ 
matter referred to it. Its members adopted a program for» 
dustrial adjustment. While this program has not received w 
versal approbation, it represented a real attempt at industr 
statesmanship. 

The educational crisis is as serious in its own way. 7 
prestige and authority of a President’s commission are neede 
It ought to be composed of representatives of education, t 
public and the specialty of taxation and finance. It ought 
contain persons commanding such public respect as these: 

Representing the public: Charles Evans Hughes: Ja 
Addams; Carl E. Milliken, governor of Maine, known 
the “educational governor”; Sidney Hillman, president 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; and Robe 
R. Moton, head of Tuskegee Institute. iS 

Representing education: Charles E. Chadsey, formes 
superintendent of schools of Detroit; George D. Stray: 
whose knowledge of educational administration would sta: 


. the commission in good stead; William Wirt, whose constre 


tive imagination it would need; Calvin N. Kendall, comm 
sioner of education of New Jersey; and Leonard P. Ayr 
director of the Department of Education of. the Russell Sa 
Foundation. 

Representing the specialty of taxation and finance: W 
liam G. McAdoo; Lawson Purdy, formerly president of # 
Department of Taxes and Assessments of the New Ya 
City Board of Estimate and Apportionment; David Fridd 
of the University of Michigan, whose studies of taxation, pre 
erty values and large incomes would aid the commissi@ 
Robert Murray Haig, of Columbia University; and Jam 
H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes Foundation and of @ 
John F. Slater fund. u 

Thirty-five state legislatures will meet in the course of # 
next year.. The report of the commission ought to be ava 
able for action by those bodies. ¢ 

What will be the response of the American people to ti 
demand for greater revenue for schools? ‘The educators : 
Washington were not downcast. One after another they be 
testimony to the willingness of the people to pay for edue 
tion. ‘The superintendent in Augusta, Ga., said that he 1 
gone before the people of his city with a proposal for gre 
increasing the salaries of teachers and had met only 
approval. In Lexington, Ky., the voters recently appr 
a bond issue for $400,000 for school purposes. In Stuttgal 
Ark., 90 per cent of the citizens agreed by referendum 
raise the tax levy for schools from twelve to twenty- 
mills. These and other instances, it was contended, 
the attitude of the American people toward education. V 
is needed is not sporadic local action, but a compreh 
program for the whole country that will make an ade 
schooling the birthright of every American child. 
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F criticisms there is no end. The friends of the Kan- 
sas industrial law had no expectation that it would 
escape; every new measure must run the gauntlet 
and be subjected to punishment and perhaps mutila- 
n. The article Industrial Peace by Law—the Kansas Way 
y John A. Fitch, published in the Survey for April 3, is very 
jteresting. It is no more severe than one should expect, and 
ows much more intelligence than do many of the articles 
tten along the same line. 

There seems to be an inference that our governor is en- 
ed in a crusade to carry the gospel to other parts of the 
uited States. I am inclined to think that this inference is 
warranted. So far as I am informed, Governor Allen 
not solicited any speaking dates, and I have been told 
he is unable to accept many invitations from public bodies 
ing him to explain the Kansas law. The governor is surely 
Ot to be criticised for accepting invitations to expound the 
Sat sas gospel, of which he is the chief apostle. 

After stating that “the law is unique,” and commenting 
On the fact that the management of an industry affected 
public interest has to give reasons before it is allowed to 
nd operations, Mr. Fitch comments: 

It would be about the same way with the workers if they had a 
imilar right. They have not. They cannot show that their desire 


0 ¢ It is just plain, downright illegal to strike, 


9 quit is meritorious. 
whatever the reason. And the penalty for violation of the law is 


1,000 fine or a year in jail, or both, if the offender is a person. If 
is an officer of a corporation or of a union, the penalty is $5,000 
r two years in jail, or both. 

r. Fitch will reread Section 16 of the law, he will find 
it is expressly provided that 

Nothing in this act shall be considered as restricting the right 
"any individual employe . to quit his employment at any 
e, but it shall be unlawful for any such individual employe 
_. to conspire with other persons to quit their employment or to 
lice other persons to quit their employment for the purpose of 
dering, delaying, interfering with, or suspending the operation 
_. or to intimidate by threats, abuse, etc. 

seems plain that if five hundred miners, for example, 
nould quit mining for the purpose of engaging in farming 
ny other occupation, there would be no violation of the 
Only a conspiring to cripple an essential industry is 
lade a criminal offence. The worker is not even required to 
lake application for permission to quit. 


The object of that section is: 
(a) To legalize collective bargaining, and 

_ (b) To place some responsibility upon the employe, as 
well as upon the employer. 

Tt is provided that a labor union may incorporate, and thus 
scome responsible; but an unincorporated union, un4er the 
rms of Section 14, may bargain collectively upon tne prin- 
iple of agency. The individual members of the union may 
1 writing designate an agent who shall contract for them. 
“Re contract so made shall be recognized as valid, and thus 
€ unincorporated union is given a legal method by which 
§ members may bargain collectively. If there is any criti- 
m of this plan, I have never heard it stated. 


Mr. Fitch criticizes the Court of Industrial Relations for 


‘highest court in the state. 


V hy Compulsory Arbitration in 


Kansasr 
The State’s Argument 
By W. L. Huggins 


PRESIDING JUDGE, KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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the reason that no particular qualifications are required for” 
its judges—that under one governor the judges might all be 
employers, and that under another they might be labor leaders, 
and under another, men wholly ignorant of industry or its as 
problems, and that the court is to be guided by the rules of 
evidence; and that being guided by the rules of evidence, “it 
is obvious that the investigation would be restricted, legalistic, 
and largely futile.” All these criticisms, and many others, ~ 
are such as could be made with equal point and force against _ 
any of the other courts of the land, including the Supreme __ 
Court of the United States. They would be equally valid 
as to any other governmental agency. I do not care to com- 
ment further upon these points. i. 
The writer makes no reference to those provisions of the 
Kansas law which are the most beneficial to labor. The 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations might properly be called 
the “court of the penniless man.” ‘The poorest man in the — 
state, if he is engaged in any of the essential industries named __ 
in the law, may at any time come into this court and make 
his complaint known. The state provides him with a law- 
yer who will prepare his case for him without charge. It eo 
provides him with expert accountants and engineers, and with 
trained examiners, who will investigate his case and prepare ae 
his evidence for him free of charge. He is not required to put 
up a bond for costs, or to pay his own witnesses. He is sup- 
plied by the state with everything he needs in the way of ex- 
pert advice and assistance. The law enjoins upon the Court of 
Industrial Relations that it shall do all things necessary to 
develop the facts in the case. & 
The law does more than this for the laboring man. It — 
provides that if, after the Court of Industrial Relations has 
rendered its decision and made its order, the laborer is dis- 
satisfied, he may take the matter to the Supreme Court, the 
In case he desires to take his 
grievances to the Supreme Court, the evidence which the state 
helped him prepare and introduce in the Court of Industrial 
Relations is transcribed by an expert reporter for him, paid aa 
by the state, and so he goes with his grievance and with all 
his evidence to the Supreme Court still without a penny’s 
cost. The legislature has commanded the Court of Industrial 
Relations to investigate his living and working conditions, and 
so even the wife and children of the laboring man, if they ~~ 
desire to do so, may come into this court with the same com- __ 
plaint and receive the same treatment. a 
The law does more than this for the laboring man. It 7 
expressly declares that it is necessary for the general welfare 
that workers engaged in the essential industries shall receive 
a fair wage and have moral and healthful surroundings, while 
engaged in such labor. amg 
The writer’s dogmatic assertion that in matters of wages | 
“it is certain that the judgment of the court on this ques- _ 
tion would be an extremely conservative judgment ” calls for 
notice, The new Kansas tribunal has already by judicial 
order set a precedent defining what is a fair wage thus: a 


In all fairness, they [the workers] are entitled to a wage which 
will enable them to procure for themselves and their families all — 1 
| 


the necessaries, and a reasonable share of the comforts of life. 
They are entitled to a wage which will enable them by industry and 
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equal anyone in bot race of life. i A fair wage will also” 
the Je man to provide: peeopah yy for sickness and old 


patremely. 


been Bie oe ae processes, ae not i force, © 


‘e f 
seems to be AGaclt the entire article a spirit 0 a or intimi idation. The Ane ctme nt of the Inte : 


»f courts generally. Every well-informed man will 
‘of the three departments of government, execu- 
lative, and judicial, the judicial department stands 
. the respect of the public. Anglo-Saxon peoples 
accept without question the authority and juris- 
their courts in all matters affecting life, liberty and 
‘The man who has no faith or confidence in the 


law. Ue: “group iaae of the tbe ES is gin 
ai i a aaah mode of hadeetiiesas: hee he ct 


hicther ubdading of about equal importance 
y stated, the writer seems to come to what he 


as the ‘vital defect in the Kansas law. He says: Ms as eae ‘controversies dae jee aed f 


Clee aa paras a : ‘ turies by the courts of general jurisdiction’ == 
ome 0 e€ defects oi the aw. ‘oO point them out, | an a 
er, is not sufficient. It does not bring us to the heart of the During the bitter cold of last December, one m » the olde 
ay law is at fault not in details, but as a whole. Its of a great labor trust, with an arrogance such as has seld 
are unsound, and its purposes run counter to some of been witnessed, and with unfeeling cruelty in his h 

: clared that not a ‘pound of coal would be produced 


A so long as the present economic order shall stand, prairie state until he shoeld be rity to foe it. 
mtroversy. . . . To forbid a group the right to 
its gr up strength in the matter of industrial relations, is 


Ad Fa reilly, ead the Rudess ae he aw quantity of ‘opal to be Std, to warm a hospital in 
t is based not upon the principle of arbitration, but OW home city. The result of his criminal arrogance 
The members of the court have no interest in for prompt action by the governor, ‘would soon have re 
It is intended that they. shall be as impar- 19 4 terrible calamity and might have caused the, loss of 
f you please, as ignorant as the judges Gt thes Sus sands of lives. Yet at that time this autocratic head 
rt or of any of the other courts of the land. It labor trust was not violating any _law upon the statute 
to adjudicate industrial controversies in the same of the state of Kansas. When Mr. Fitch says: 
y the same kind of tribunal as for centuries has | To forbids group oe is ge pe ee 
4 an n the adjudication of all-other classes of disputes. of servitude 
egislation has not attempted to destroy or even to does he ‘mean to say that government has no right aan 7 
ay of the ancient land-marks of the law. It is power to. prevent such an outrage? 
m the principle that certain industries and voca- —_ A few years ago, a strike occurred among the ragana : e 
d with a public interest. It has added to the tering a great American city. The usual features of intimi d 
ries so affected those which directly and vitally tion were present. The milk supply which had been carri 
upply of food, clothing and fuel. These three 


h h into this great city by these transportation lines was shut ° 
istries, together with those which have hereto- Before the strike was. ended, hundreds and perhaps thousan 


iewn _ pate lines ae oe ‘essential in- of babies sickened and ‘died for want of milk. Does M 
and eh eae ati oe ne ared to be subject Fitch mean to say that government is powerless to preve 
e American public without question accepts such an atrocity? And is that what he means when he say" 


ae a 3 of public utilities by the neg and Haton TR ae [the laboring man] is thereby denied the right to bring press 
: Ante of the general welfare. If railroads, telephone to bear on industry to secure for the workers in it better oe 
lectric plants, etc., are essential industries affected with of employment? 


erest, surely the legislature has authority to desig- In his closing par agraph, Mr. Bitch sayseys aun | 
lustries vitally affecting the food, clothing and fuel Voluntary arbitration should be encouraged, and the parties 


eee: as affected with a public interest. The Kan- the wage bargain should both be so strongly organized as to ‘mai 
5 such arbitration an agent which may safely bev used.” 2 2 


What does Mr. Fitch find in the Kansas law that prever 
thing, and the ae of fuel. such arbitration? I make the assertion that there is not: 
id, it declared labor as well as capital invested and engaged line, a word, a syllable that even discourages such arbitratic 

essential industries to be apeeescd with a public interest, In fact, it is only { 


“owe a public duty. f a controv hen it shall t id Court £ I . 
Y in case of a co ersy when it shall appear to said Court of In 
lenge the following statement made by Mr. Fitch: trial Relations that said controversy may endanger the continu: 


bid a group the right to exercise its group strength in the | or efficiency of the service of any of the said industries . . . a 
industrial relations is to fasten upon industry a species of | thereby endanger the public peace or threaten the public heal 


ude. Ba that the Court of Industrial relations has a jurisdictio 
investigate and adjudicate the controversy. . 

We are not boasting in Kansas. We vealize that we sh t 
consider the scriptural injunction “ Let not him that girde 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 
Mr. Hiren has made 1 no suggestion of a better react 
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T he: Kansas law affords. He offers nothing in the place of it. 
-a democratic government has no power to prevent such 
Ou Fitraces as the Kansas coal strike and the milk shortage above 
eferred to, causing the death of innocent children, and distress 
and disaster to large numbers of people, then— 

p Exit Democracy. Enter NRE 


UDGE HUGGINS, in his interesting rejoinder to my 
comments on the Kansas Industrial Court law suggests in- 
ferentially that I have not read the law with sufficient 

~care. I am sure that he will not take it amiss therefore, 

af I suggest that he reread the article to which he takes so 

“many exceptions. If he will do that, he will find that I 

“have not said some of the things that he most objects to. 

I did not “ mean to say’ and did not say that the govern- 

ent of Kansas had no right or power to dig coal and keep 

the people of the state from freezing. Governor Allen suc- 
ceeded in getting coal dug when the miners struck last fall, 

d he did not need a new law to make that possible. 

' I did not “ mean to say” and did not say that “ government 

powerless to prevent such an atrocity” as the starving of 

babies. It is because I want such atrocities prevented that 

I am opposed to the Kansas Industrial Court law. 

I did not say that the Kansas law prohibits voluntary arbi- 

ation. I pointed out that under its provisions the employer 

in a position to destroy a labor organization and have the 
otection of the court in so doing. ‘This, Judge Huggins 

‘does not deny. He is right in assuming that I should not ex- 

‘pect voluntary arbitration to be’ safe or effective with organ- 

ed labor destroyed. 

‘These matters, however, are incidental. The break between 

e sponsors for the Kansas remedy for industrial unrest and 

e critics of that remedy is fundamental. Judge Huggins’ 

atement is particularly to be welcomed because it gives so 

ear a revelation of the fallacy underlying the whole idea of 

e court. ; 

He sees no reason why the rules of evidence should not 

ern the proceedings of the Court of Industrial Relations, 

Ace it governs those of other courts. He believes that if the 

idges are as impartial—and “ as ignorant ’’—as those of the 

reme Court, justice will come as near being done as may 
asonably be expected. He has not.the slightest question 
hat the issues before the Court of Industrial Relations may 
ot be settled as finally and in the same, way as when in an- 
her court there is a suit over the location of a line fence. 
He leaves no doubt on that point for he says: 


It is purposed to adjudicate industrial controversies in the same 
tly way, by the same kind of tribunal as for centuries has been 
ed in the adjudication of all other classes of disputes, 


d again he repeats that the Court of Industrial Relations 


mpowered to settle industrial disputes in the same way and by 
same methods of procedure as other controversies have been 
udicated for centuries by the courts of general jurisdiction. 


Now the main point of my criticism of the Kansas law, 
ch it is evident I did not make sufficiently clear, is that 
dustrial disputes are essentially different from the affairs 
ith which ordinary courts deal, and that the machinery of 
rts, for that very reason, is not adapted to the adjudication 
such disputes. 

There are two important reasons why this is so. First, the 
troversies that come before the ordinary court of law are 
a rule individual controversies. ‘They may and often do 
e broad social implications, but they do not call in ques- 
the essential justice of existing social custom as a labor 
ute may readily do. 
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‘well established and accepted principles of jurisprudence, aS 
‘ Judge Huggins knows far better than I do. oo 


the closed shop, or what not—as if it were a personal squab 
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In the second place, the questions to be settled by the ordi- 
nary law court usually relate to the legality of the acts of the 
individuals or groups of individuals before the court. Have 
these acts been in accordance with certain legal regulations i 
previously existing and understood? ‘This question is not, as 
a tule, to be determined by the independent will and opifion a 
of the judge. The court is governed by the statute law ap 
plicable to the case. It is governed by common law, precedent 


% 


It is at this point that we find the most essential difference 
so far as judicial determination is concerned, between an indus- 
trial dispute and other disputes. ‘The attempt to treat a labo 
controversy—a demand for higher wages, for shorter hours. 


The attempt to settle the dispute i 
court, is bound to fail. It is not a personal squabble and th 
court is not competent to act. Judge Huggins may be cm 
rect in asserting that the purpose of the Kansas law is re 
settle industrial disputes in the same way... . as other cont 
versies have been adjudicated for centuries,’ but that is 
purpose which will certainly fail of realization. No court 
could possibly settle industrial disputes in that way becaus 
there is no statute law, there is no common law, precedent, 01 
agreed body of fact or opinion to which such matters may be 
referred as a guide to judicial determination. Instead of de-— 
ciding a case in accordance with the law, the Kansas Court 
Industrial Relations will be obliged to decide in accordan 
with the opinion, prejudice, knowledge or ignorance, go 
will or ill-will of the members of the court. hin: 
It is this fact that makes so illusory the rights given to. 
“penniless man ” mentioned by Judge Huggins. Boiled dc 
the right offered is that of suing his employer when he want 
an increased wage or better working conditions, Since whe 
have men been able to sue for and get that which is neit 
assured in the law nor capable of such assurance? ; 


ble, is bound to fail. 


advice” not Me gives evidence of a rather extensive misc 
ception of the true nature of industrial relations but it s 
gests an attitude toward the state that has recently receiv 
severe condemnation. Judge Huggins mistrusted my deve 
tion to democratic institutions when he found me criticizi 
a court—though my criticism was directed to the Court 0: 
Industrial Relations alone, which is not a court in the tru 
sense of the word. It may be fair to ask what we sho 
think of the political philosophy of one who would have t 
state control, guide and advise the people as if they w 
separate from the government and under its tutelage. — 
But what remedy for strikes have I to offer, if I opp 
their prohibition by law? No final remedy, if by that i 
meant merely stopping them. But strikes need not concern 
us so much. The things back of them are what count. I an 
interested in removing the cause of strikes, and if that can b 
done strikes will take care of themselves, just as typhoid feve 
will if you look after the water supply. But I do not have 
great confidence that the causes of strikes can be removed b 
force of law. Even if that could be done you cannot make peo- 
ple contented by law, and that is why you ‘will continue 
have strikes even though they are made illegal. Australasi 
has proved that for us so conclusively that we ought to 
convinced without making the experiment for ourselves, 
What we want is a self-reliant, independent, free people 
capable of working out their own destinies. The more oppor i: 
tunities people can have for self-control, and the less they are 
dominated and directed by political author the more likely 
they are to develop in that direction, Joun A. Firen, 


| ITTING in a public library, have you ever been aware 
of a vague disquiet over the vast, potential energy 


the iieHans stepping neatly among Nand catalogues 
e too much concerned with the minutiae of their work 
ors of the intellectual powerhouse, for here, in their 
_ was a force which, if rightly activated and released, 


of the woman who had spent the hours of twilight and early 
dark i in the library bus on the Mesaba iron range in Minne- 
sota. She lay awake, as does the person who has met a stimu- 
t ting experience. 


li wondered if the libraries of the future wouldn’t be like great 
- warehouses, and the books sent out from them be delivered from 
door to door like groceries. Now I could understand the commer- 
cial success of the Jewel tea man and the lightning rod agent who 
- brought something of novelty, personality and interest along with 
their wares. The warm, human, personal interest of the bus librar- 
jan no doubt is the means of translating the cold written word to 
throbbing life for her patrons, and her weekly coming a point of 
- contact with outside interests. After all, that idea is not new; wit- 
ness the swarms of traveling salesmen who do that very thing. 
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Setting Books i in Motion 
By Wallace Meyer 


OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


She had gained her new appreciation of the traveling s: 
man’s methods in the course of one of the evening trip Ss 
the Hibbing public library bus, a two-ton motor van set wr 
windows, lined with shelves holding twelve hundred boo 
and containing the librarian’s desk and a long leather-cove 
seat for the entering patroris. Leaving Hibbing at six o’cle 
the library car had sounded the gong at its first mining car 
destination at six-thirty. After that, for three hours, the 0! 
was thronged by nationalities in rela At the first sti 
Italians swarmed in, bringing little Vendettas and Nicolet 
and Pasquales to be held in the librarian’s arms and admir 
while the parents picked out Italian and English books in 
atmosphere of garlic and voluble confusion. The next rek 
was Finnish, with Ainos and Limpis and Helgas held 
arms, and grave, stern adults who selected the week’s sup} 
of reading matter with silent deliberation. ‘Then on toc 
Croatian-Slovenian location, with a sprinkling of Swedes a 
Norwegians and an oceasional Irishman. Last of all, at nit 
fifteen, a location where patrons were almost wholly Ame 
cans of several generations’ standing. Here the arrival of t 
library car quite upset domestic routine for the evening, f 
as one mother explained, “ The children usually fall asle 
on the lounge before you come, and of course we: have 
wake them up when the gong rings, and then they’re cross 
but if we don’t wake them up they’ re crosser still.” at 

And this was but one schedule in the weekly round, for | 
daylight and evening trips the Hibbing library car covers 
entire township of 160 square miles once each week, se 3 
at road camps, boarding houses and farmhouses with only 
occasional skip, such as the two “ hopeless” 


ie! 


cases | ong 


Lae es sk ee ee 
+ 2 : - 8 re Reis 
i wa , U ye hae : 
oer als ti 


the retired minister who won’t let his wife read, and 
e man whose dog declines to discriminate between traveling 
brarians and traveling mendicants. 
Hibbing and its township of Stuntz is one of the bright 
pots on the rural library map of the United States. If a 
gap of the country were shaded to indicate the areas within 
ghich people do not have access to free public libraries, the 
revailing tone would be black. The United States Bureau of 
lucation has compiled statistics to show that of a total 
pulation of 91,641,215 for the forty-eight states, based on 
e 1910 census, only 41,180,591 persons have access to free 
blic libraries. If we test the library service which these 
‘ty-one millions are receiving by some arbitrary: standard 
adequacy, we shall have to shade our map still further. 
nly 36,501,852 persons have access to a library of 5,000 
umes or more—the minimum strength at which a library, 
he opinion of the Bureau of Education, can be expected 
sume the initiative in extending its service throughout its 
munity. Of the 2,964 counties in the United States only 
4, Or 27 per cent, have within their respective confines a 
blic library of 5,000 volumes or more. 
Viewing the states severally, we find in the Bureau of Edu- 
tion’s compilation a wide range—in Massachusetts 99.6 per 
at of population has access to free public libraries, in South 
olina only 1.9 per cent. ‘Thirty states show less than 50 


e may be sure that the extension work of the Hibbing 
lic Library, whose library truck is a recent innovation, 
effectively reclaimed the township of Stuntz from the 
ack area on the library map. It is infinitely suggestive of 

res which might be adapted to the local needs of county 

township units all over the country. It suggests possi- 
ities latent in a concerted nation-wide effort to build up 
dlic library service—an effort which is embodied in the 
tged program of the American Library Association. _ 
‘Returning to their peace-time activities from the war task 
roviding library services for the fighting forces, librarians 
‘the country carried with them a profound conviction of the 
e of joint action. Last September, the executive board of 
American Library Association adopted a nation-wide pro- 
m of library extension which later was approved by the 
mbership, comprising more than four thousand librarians, 
pea . * . . 

r modification and amplification, and recently has been 
ented to the general public as a project deserving popular 
ort. Like most projects which are put squarely up to the 
ic, it carries with it the necessity of financial support— 
nd of $2,000,000 which will enable the American Library 
jation to assume the functions of a national library com- 
ion. ‘The association can then serve as a promotion agency 
public library service all over the country, assisting state 
commissions to meet their problems and performing 
needed work in states without state library extension 
cies until legislators, convinced by this work of demon- 
n, create state commissions adequately supported by ap- 
ations. Communities desiring to establish public library 
rvice will have the help of expert organizers, and public libra- 
erywhere will benefit by a campaign of education in the 
ibilities of library service and the need for increased munici- 
support. The function of the A. L. A. throughout will 
Ne of assistance and demonstration and not of permanent 
et service, for the work of every public library eventually 
stand solidly on its own bottom, deriving its support from 
Ommunity which it serves. 
thing so quickly convinces the skeptic of the value of 
Hiequate library service as actual demonstration. The well 
WBanized and highly efficient system of libraries built up by 
@ American Library Association for the army and navy dur- 
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ing the war is being continued by the War and Navy De- 
partments, and adequate library service for the men of the 
military establishments is now assured. The great chain of 
hospitals of the United States Public Health Service affords 
another illustration of the effectiveness of a demonstration 
of direct service by the American Library Association. “The 
library service in these hospitals is the continuation of an 
activity begun as a part of the war program; there is now 
every prospect that it will soon be placed on a permanent 
basis and that the association can be relieved of any but an 
advisory responsibility. Direct library service to the merchant 
marine, of which more than 1,500 vessels have been supplied 
with libraries, is welcomed so eagerly by merchant seamen as 
to give assurance that this eventually will be assumed by ship- 


ping interests as a part of their present far-sighted program 


for making life in the American merchant marine attractive 
and profitable. . 
In its plans for encouraging rural library service, the out- — 


standing project to which the association stands pledged is the __ 


promotion of the county library [see Under the Orange Sign, — 
the Survey for April 3]. In Washington county, Maryland, — 
for instance, in the foothills of the Cumberlands, books first 
ventured forth on wheels in a horse-drawn vehicle viewed — 
with suspicion by the mountaineers as a ‘“‘ dead wagon.” A — 
coat of bright red paint dispelled the moribund effect, and — 
the book wagon rapidly won the confidence of the country 


folk, to perish eventually in collision with a freight train, A 


motor truck took up the task. 

In Endicott, N. Y., the book wagon has solved the prob- 
lem of a librarian who was not reaching the foreign-born 
section “ across the tracks.” Even in New England, where 
libraries now cover the territory more uniformly than in any 
other section of the country, the book wagon or its winter 
equivalent opens up new avenues of service for the librarian. 
In the winter of 1910 the field agent of the Connecticut 
Library Commission started out with a horse and sleigh and a 
case of fifty books to try the experiment of house-to-house dis- 
tribution in a district not reached by existing libraries. The — 
first day’s results were discouraging; the second day was little 
better. When. the venture was repeated a month later, how- — 
ever, the returns were gratifying; the news had spread and — 
at almost every house requests were waiting from new patrons. 
The service was extended to five townships. Before long the 
town where the prospect had seemed the slightest decided to 
establish a public library—a direct result of demonstration. 

Traveling collections, shipped by parcel post or express into 
the rural districts, pave the way for county libraries. Prac- 
tically every state with a library extension agency has utilized 
this form of service; New York was the pioneer, in 1893. 
Everywhere the tendency is to develop this service to allow 
dwellers in the open country more latitude in the choice of 
books. Comments such as this from an old New Jersey farmer 
have aided the library commission of that state to build up 
its effective traveling service: 

Seems like folks down to the State House think because ’m a 
farmer I want to spend my nights reading about fertilizers. Bless 
your heart! I don’t. I want to git out and above fertilizers. I 
want to read something, say, about the stars I see every night. I 
would admire to know ’em all by name, and when one of ’em comes 


peekin’ round the corn crib, to say, “ Why, there’s old man Jupiter,” 
familiar and knowin’ like. 


Some states are meeting their library extension problems 
ably, through the work of efficient state commissions; others 
are meeting them half-heartedly, with state commissions crip- 
pled for lack of appropriations and without real legislative or 
public support; still others are meeting them not at all and 
show slight promise of beginning. Working in cooperation 
with state commissions and working toward their establish- 
ment in states where they now are lacking, the American Li- 
brary Association can make an adequate, nation-wide public 
library service an accomplished fact. Until every community 
Is providing its members with opportunity for self-education, 
the situation is one of concern for the nation. 
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Cecil Palmer 
55 pp. Paper 


G Binet of shore whose 


) ae admits that the mid- 
need of organization to pro- 
but shows that a snobbish 


ptecracy will not do. 
ptions must be democratized, and 
ons of the workers must be 
ght of the new day and not of 
‘he middle class must stand not 


4! 


Its ability must or or- 
ag in 


# * * 
JNKTE DER SOZIALEN FRAGE 
udolf Steiner. Greiner & Pfeiffer, 
127 pp. Paper bound. Price 
the Survey $1.60. 


alther Rathenau. S. Fischer, Berlin. 


ooks,* two German’ writers of 
‘social programs diametrically 
ose which the world has hither- 
with German sociology. Neither 
ialism or democracy or any of the 
words and generalizations which 
turmoil of this time people mistake for 

goals. 
siahescat of Germany, its loss of politi- 
ower, its economic enslavement. Both 


tion of abstract and sometimes to- 
se ideas ; both, on the other hand, 


ilarity between them ends. 

 Steiner’s remedy for the diseased state of 
his country is reconstruction of the social edi- 
fice in three tiers, or as he calls it, tri-mem- 
erment of the social organism, the members 
being economic, legal and spiritual or mea- 
tal life. In the separation of the economic 
from the legal state, or society, his plan 
- comes close to that of the national guild 
movement in England, and the arguments 
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SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
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oe mail of the SURVEY | 


Eco- 


xr bound. Price ak mail of 


Both accept as facts the im-_ 
ally indulge in a typically German 


iginal in their thinking. There the 


fom a Pike 


0 


is 


for it are similar—with this fundamental 
difference, however, that Steiner is opposed 
to socialization of the means of production 


-and would continue competition and indi- 


vidualism within the economic sphere. In 


‘fact, his whole elaborate plan is for the pur- 
pose of supporting a decadent capitalism. 


He tries to give a social tinge to it by devis- 
ing a system of inheritance under which 
wealth cannot be bequeathed in such a way 
as to maintain persons in idleness—whereas 
it can be so left as to accumulate huge fam- 
ily estates or to eine. even Sain 
corporations. 


It is the third social organization, how-. 


ever, the cultural, which gives its stamp of 
modernity to the rest. It superimposes a 
government of the mind over that of legal 
tradition and economic desire. It is in an 
exaggerated form the incorporation of the 
most widespread demand today in educated 
Germany, the demand to have things of the 
‘mind freed from the tutelage of the state. 


In part, perhaps, realization of the extent 


to which German thinking had been en- 
slaved by the dynastic and militarist domi- 
nation of the educational institutions, cer- 
tainly reaction against the grinding economic 
poverty imposed upon them by the treaty of 
peace, has given the Germans a yearning for 
absolutely unfettered freedom of thought and 
expression. In this part of his program, Dr. 
Steiner reflects the spirit of his time. A na- 
tional league for tri-memberment of the 
social organism, with branches in most of 
the large cities and in Austria and Switzer- 
land has been formed, and more is likely to 
be heard of it. 


Rathenau’s book, hole it exhibits glar- 
ingly the faults ‘mentioned above, is the 
more thoroughly alive and courageous of the 
two. It is full of happy aphorisms and dag- 
ger-sharp thrusts at the platitudes and 
hypocrisies of the current “ revolutionary ” 
thought. To him the only possible future for 
Germany lies in making her among the na- 
tions what she has prided herself to be, but 
never was: the people of thinkers and poets 


—of culture and unbounded love for the 


things of the mind. He would awaken the 
soul of Faustus, now confused, dominated 
by the hags and goblins of the materialistic 
Hexenberg. He would start again where 
the German ceased to be German in order 
to become Prussian. ‘ 

His ideal of German culture is one of 
education of the will, not of obedience to 
tradition or convention; the culture of the 
Renaissance, not that of "the “better classes.” 


Anda shadie nooke, 
Eyther indoore or out; 


With the grene leaves neepesae overheade, 
Or the streete cryes all about. 


‘in the mechanical processes of wea 


the skeleton in Pe pie ey of eve: 


not take part in it—so as to get rid 
classes, so as to raise and not to level do 


had an immense circulation.) 


to admit without a guilty conscience a 


and West, and Peace, 


of the Arbeitsausgleich—the balance of 


day be reduced, ‘no matter how pes 


is not afraid of being told that he w 


rising levels of the people’s will to ae 
ledge. 7 


‘To aid its ‘realization he ELE DS. the 


—under which every man and woman 
have the opportunity of lifting hims 
degrees out of the class of manual w 
into that of mental workers whi 
mental, worker would be obliged to ta’ 


duction. ‘This brief statement hard d 


-_ justice to a proposal which is well conceived 


He says that the soci 


and argued. 
beak 


utopias which depict everyone 


ist is that, no matter how much the y 


ated from producing to directing processe 
the prosperity of the people, especially in 
exhausted and impoverished country, 
for long remain bound up with mech 
operations such as modern machine indu 
has made them. 

How to distribute this ede lata cann 
be “ennobled” however many fine 
phrases be coined about it by those ‘who de 


to spiritualize and not to debase—in tha 
sees the main problem of the morrow. 


substitute a new class system for the old 
his idea of culture and social categori 
the cultured is not that of hereditary cast 
or even lifelong segregations, but rathe: cs 
@ constant flux, regulated by the falling an 


Incidentally he would also intr d 
the compulsory year of labor service 
all, irrespective of intellectual ratin 

These ideas, and others related to th 
are today discussed by rich and poo 
Germany. (Rathenau’s books and pamp 
published during and since the war 
They 
make their westward way as we b 
accustomed again to read German print 


quaintance with “enemy” literature. Witll 
a dollar worth about 50 marks, we ‘shoul 
be able to afford it, in spite of the expon 
duty\ on German books of about ie 


cent. 
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THe ANATOMY oF SocIETY | 


By Gilbert Cannan. E. P. Dutton & ¢ 
216 pp. Price $2; by tail of the Su 
$2. 20. 


of society. It is written ie a novels 
is a criticism of certain institutions and 
ditions in society. Its chapter head 
Definitions, Humanity, The Social Contrat 
Patriarchalism, Marriage, Women as 
zens, Science and Art, Social eves 8, 
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The author picks out inconsistencies in our 
scial fabric and criticizes them. While 
my of these criticisms are radical and are 
n not justified, the majority of them are 
lid and the book is ,well worth reading. 
der marriage, for illustration, he attacks 
attempt at an insoluble marriage bond 
d pleads for greater freedom, rather than 
eater restrictions upon divorce. In re- 
d to women as citizens he is a bit pessi- 
stic, and in treating the industrial situ- 
tion he is possibly extreme. 
"The book is well written, clear and in- 
esting. While pessimistic, radical, and 
m erroneous in places, it is stimulating 
d valuable not only to the student of so- 
logy but to the casual reader. 
- G. S. Dow. 
i * * 
BERTY AND THE NEWS 
By Walter Lippmann. Harcourt, Brace 
“& Howe. 104 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SURVEY $1.15. 


E BRAss CHECK 
By Upton Sinclair. Author, Pasadena, 
‘Calif. 448 pp. Paper bound. Price $.50 
postpaid. 

hese two volumes, admirably supple- 
nting each other, paint a picture of 
merican journalism which cannot but give 
use to the most optimistic student of pub- 
problems. Both volumes—Mr. Lipp- 
nn’s three chapters, two of which are re- 
nted from the Atlantic Monthly, and Mr. 
lair’s more than four hundred pages— 
convincing and far-reaching criticisms 
e methods of gathering, interpreting and 
ibuting news. The former is a calm, 
érsonal and general survey; the latter is 
ssionate, intimately personal, elaborately 
iled and documented indictment. A re- 
review of Mr. Lippmann’s book com- 
ned that it did not contain concrete evi- 
¢ to substantiate its charges. The writer 
hat review would find in Mr. Sinclair’s 
more than sufficient unimpeachable 
lence to convince even the most skeptical 
soundness of Mr. Lippmann’s case. 
Sinclair by describing—almost always 
Honing names and dates and exact cir- 
ances—incident after incident of sup- 
ion, of distortion, of deliberate misrep- 
ation of the truth by news agencies 
‘which we are forced to rely for, our 
judgments of events, makes an impres- 
case for his contention that even the 
powerful press associations and daily 
Spapers are in matters affecting economic 


ncial forces whose own interests might 
leopardized by a truthful and unbiased 
ure of the facts. One need not accept 
than a small proportion of Mr. Sin- 
evidence to arrive at the very dis- 
aging conclusion that progress towards 
olitical and economic democracy among 
hampered most of all by the unfreedom 
} press. 

h writers offer many interesting and 
suggestions for making the daily 
| a fairer interpreter of the news. Lack 
pace prevents any adequate analysis of 
More fundamental of these suggestions 
to note that Mr. Sinclair suggests an 
owed “weekly publication of truth-telling 
be known as The National News.” It 
d be a record of events “pure and 
” without editorial comment, its 
nd absolute non-partisanship to be 
d by a board of directors represent- 
‘the most divergent economic and social 
of view. One is tempted to ask 
r such a board would ever agree. I 


ept that he sees more clearly the in- 
difficulties in establishing such an 
f of unbiased truth-telling. As a first 


2 ‘social problems controllable by powerful - 


‘the old than to supersede the old. 


step he urges “organized labor and militant 
liberalism” with the other interests not rep- 
resented in the existing news organization 
“to combine their resources and their talent 
for the development of an authentic news- 
service.” This would be, he believes, in- 
vincible because it would supply ‘‘ what the 
community is begging for and cannot get.” 


It is to be regretted that there is not 
space to refer to some of the several very 
interesting and promising concrete sugges- 
tions which Mr. Lippmann makes of methods 
which might eliminate some of the more ob- 
vious evils of our daily journalism. For ex- 
ample, his suggestion that the newspapers be 
required to indicate clearly and honestly the 
source of “news supplied by press bureaus, 


whether they are labeled ‘Geneva,’ or 
* Stockholm,’ or ‘El Paso.’ ” 
No problem approaches in importance 


that of the purification of our news structure. 
As Mr. Lippmann conclusively shows, con- 
tamination of the news is “the supreme dan- 
ger which confronts popular government. 
All other dangers are contingent upon it, 
for the news is the chief source of the opin- 
ion by which government now proceeds. So 
long as there is interposed between the or- 
dinary citizen and the facts a news organi- 
zation determining by entirely private and 
unexamined standards, no matter how lofty, 
what he shall know, and hence what he shall 
believe, no one will be able to say that the 


substance of democratic government is se- © 


cure.” James G. McDONALD. 


* *® * 
Law IN THE MODERN STATE 


By Leon Duguit, with an introduction by 
Harold J. Laski. B. W. Huebsch, 245 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.70. 


In the twentieth century, new principles 


have come to the fore in the structure and 


practice of political society. The emphasis 
has been changed. “So it is that the idea 
of public service replaces the idea of sover- 
eignty. The state is no longer a sovereign 
power issuing its commands. It is a group 
of individuals who must use the force they 
possess to supply the public need. The idea 
of public service lies at the very base of 
the theory of the modern state. No other 


notion takes its root so profoundly in the . 


facts of social life.”’ The tendency~is away 
from commands towards service; away from 
coercion towards cooperation. 


It is a change of emphasis that Professor 
Duguit contributes. Sovereignty as coercive 
power still exists (perhaps with its locus 
in the persons of the government), but its 
exercise is incidental. Laws are not the 
commands of an intangible personality called 
the state, but simply the expression of the 
will of the group of men who make them. 
They have force, not through coercion, but 
because they express social facts recognized 
by the general membership of society. Even 
so far does Professor Duguit go in his em- 
phasis as to assert that “The state is the 


_ totality of public services operated by gov- 


ernment in the general interest.” The gov- 
ernment is not an agency of an intangible 
state but the natural persons who at a par- 
ticular time hold the “preponderant force.” 
These persons owe to the larger society the 
duty of fulfilling certain social functions. If 
this duty is not performed, the persons of 
the government cannot escape by shifting 
the responsibility to an intangible entity, the 
state. 


The author attempts to explain the actual 
principles underlying the state of today as 
the totality of social and public services. The 
illustrations with which he verifies his 
theory are taken primarily from France. His 
theory should be taken rather to supplement 
He is 
writing in a transition period in which there 


is the common danger of getting a little 
ahead of the stage of the transition. 

The translation by Frieda and Harold 
Laski is very satisfactory, and the introdue- 
tion by Professor Laski furnishes an in- 
valuable background for an understanding 
of the volume. ARNOLD J. LIEN 

* * # 


THOUGHTS OF A PSYCHIATRIST ON THE WAR 
AND AFTER 


By William A. White, M. D. Paul B. 


Hoeber. 137 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $1.90. 


The author sees in the social upheavals — 


incident to the war and after merely a re- 
flection on a huge and unprecedented scale 
of the phenomena which the psychiatrist en- 


counters daily in frustrated individual lives. a 
It is because of this that he endeavors to 


apply some of the psychological principles 
which have been found to be of help in ad- 
justing individual lives for the purpose of 
a better understanding of the changes that 
have come with the war and as an aid to 
their adjustment. 

It would be impossible to mention even 


YAR 


> 


most briefly the many interesting psycho- aM 


logical mechanisms which the author util- 
izes in explaining social phenomenon from ~ 


an individual ‘psychological approach. Of 


especial interest in this connection is his dis- __ 


cussion of the psychology of conflict and its 
Out of the destructive 
‘tendencies of this war may come the pos- 
sibilities for a happier and more efficient — 


bearing upon war. 


social relationship, just as the development — 


of character in the individual depends upon 
overcoming obstacles rather than upon going 
What has not been fully 


around them. 
realized by social philosophers is that in the 


process of evolution the need arises now and 


then for a destruction and elimination of 


those adjustive mechanisms which have not 


only ceased to have an adaptive value but 


have actually become stumbling blocks to 


progress. 


This principle of the structuralization of 
function with the necessity of adjustment 
both in structure and in function for pur- — 


poses of adaptation, while fully accepted in 


the field of biology, is still wholly ignored in 
considering the structure and mechanisms of © 


social organization. 


The author also gives a very interesting — i 


discussion of the effects of the war on the 
mental hygiene of the nations that have par- 


ticipated in it, and understanding of which ~ 


ought to facilitate materially the processes 


of reconstruction. a 
The book is an interesting contribution to 


individual and social psychology and is 


written with the lucidity characteristic of 


the author. It ought to prove of consider- 
able help to those interested in the problems 
of individual and social maladjustment. 
BERNARD GLUECK, M. D. 
+ # % 


DEMOCRACY AND GOVERNMENT 
By Samuel Peterson. Alfred A. Knopf. 
287 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.20. : 

THE RELATION OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER TO 
LEGISLATION 
By'\ Henry Campbell Black. Princeton 
University Press. 191 pp. Price $1.60; 
by mail of the Survey $1.80. 


In his book Mr. Peterson presents the 
whole case against the legislative veto power 
being held by administrative officers, also 
the sort of bicameral representation involved 
in a Congress which, due to the democratic 
structure of society, is compelled to represent 
one and the same electorate. He shows that 
bicameral representation and executive veto 
power are not in themselves effective to pro- 
tect the people from tyranny, nor sufficient 
to safeguard the vested interests against the 
encroachments of the dispossessed, but ad- 


rps) 
F, 


pe 


1 


egislative department should be uni- 
meral, and that no veto power should be 
ed with any officer or set of officers. He 
ks out a complete “scheme” of govern- 


isms of the present governmental 
ry are generally just, but the reme- 
ggested might prove to be worse than 
‘the disease. The book shows hard work and 

re ness throughout, however, and should 


pro 
tare. 


< 


e subject. 


Campbell Black, the editor of 

tional Review, in his new book, 
- growth of the executive power 
svernment and shows how this con- 
the notion of the founders of the re- 


‘nment should balance each other. 


appears to be a tendency toward 
ation of power in the hands of one 
fe urges a return to the old-time equi- 
the interest of democracy—or rather 
entative government. If that is im- 
because of an inherent tendency 
ower-concentration operating in our 

fe, he contends that the executive 
frankly recognized as the domin- 
nent of cur government and due 
nm given to it by law. 

' AXEL GERHARD DEHLY. 


eo 
ISM IN AMERICA : : 
Stearns. Boni & Liveright. 


~ Price $1.75; by mail of the Sur- 


; book, by a furmer associate editor 
al, is an interesting, if not at all 
‘convincing, piece of constructive crit- 
‘Without attempting a formal defini- 
eralism, it manages in an intro- 
pter (by means chiefly of a simple 


ious effects) to give a very clear im- 
pression of what the thing really is. Then 
Js something of the long struggle for 
m in America prior to the war and 
10ws how hollow were many of our former 
pretensions on the subject. From this it 
Ss © a vivid portrayal of the emotional 
wn produced by war-hysteria. Fin- 
comes to a consideration of the les- 
s to be learned from liberalism’s defeat 
. collapse. i 
root of liberalism, as Mr. Stearns 
t, is “hatred of compulsion;” and 
feels that compulsion, and the spirit of 
olerance which lies behind compulsion, is 
e salient feature of the life and thought 
post-war America. His favorite illustra- 
m—and it is by no means _ ill-chosen—is 
the prohibition amendment. At the same 
time, he discerns a mighty spirit of protest, 
as yet largely pent up, but bound to assert 
itself in the coming days; and his dominat- 
ing plea is for the sanity of statesmanship 
and of economic reconstruction which alone 
can prevent the inevitable revolution from 
being a violent, rather than a peaceful one. 
. It is no engaging picture of our American 
‘war mind that Mr. Stearns paints, and 
_ twenty months ago it would have been hotly 
resented by the great majority of our people. 
_ That the average man of intelligence is 
likely to find himself mainly in agreement 
. with it now (although he may hesitate to 
admit the fact, even to himself) is the best 
evidence that the picture is. essentially true. 
Freperic A. Occ. 


hat the system has contributed toward — 
\g the quantity of precipitate and un-— 
legislation. The author contends that 


take the place of the existing one. - 


believed that the three branches — 


exposition of. militarism and its 


ay 


Tue MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN CHURCH 
AND STATE 
By Rev. John Roach Straton. George H. 
Doran Co. 253 pp. Illustrated. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.95. 


A new Jeremiah has arisen among us in 
the person of the Rev. John Roach Straton, 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York. Dr. Straton’s “lamentations” have 
been published under the title, The Menace 
of Immorality in Church and State, with a 
subtitle Messages of Wrath and Judgment. 

The Doctor does not spare his wrath, 
criticizing with equal vigor the Christian 


churches, sexual impurity, the theaters, danc- 


ing and gambling. His is the theological 
approach of the Fathers, with a belief in a 
personal devil and the reality of Hell. He 
declares: ‘We need to go back to the 
simplicity and unity of the early church. 
The church of today is too much on the de- 
fensive, and a church on the defensive is 
a church without faith.” 

Undoubtedly the world needs today, as it 
has needed in the past and will probably 
need in the future, its Jeremiahs, but is 
the old style lamentation as effective as 
formerly? Dr. Straton'declares himself an 
optimist, but the only optimism he discloses 
in these sermons is a belief in the ultimate 
triumph of Jehovah over the devil. The 
Doctor relates how, when he was a child, 
he thought of the Judgment Book with its 
page for the recording of the good deeds 
and its page for record of sins. In his 
preachment he has had his eyes solely on the 
latter page, thereby giving one a sense of 
injustice, and so offsetting to some extent 
the force of his criticism. 

Whether conditions are better or worse 
depends very much upon one’s knowledge of 
past and present. Dr. Parkhurst, who led 
the vice crusades of the early nineties, does 
not agree altogether as to present ‘day con- 
ditions, for on his seventy-eighth birthday 
he said: “The city has never gone back to 
the depravity of those days; it has not gone 
back even now. It is true that there are 
some pretty bad spots, but at that time 
it was all bad spots.” Conditions today, 
civic and moral, are undoubtedly better than 
twenty-five years ago; indeed, if they were 
not, we would all be justified in bein 
optimists of Dr. Straton’s class. 

The book stimulates a comparison of the 
conditions past and present, and by noting 
the improvement, encourages increased effort 
for betterment. The prohibitionists of the 
early days were dreamers; today the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment has been. adopted by 
forty-five of the forty-eight states. . While 
there are just grounds for severe criticism 
of present conditions, men are conscious to- 
day as never before of those things which 
destroy the body and soul, civicly and in- 
dividually. This new consciousness ex- 
presses itself in more effective laws and 
agencies for the suppression of evil, and 
also in a keen appreciation of the moral 
value of opportunities for wholesome rec- 
reation. “Thou shalt not” is insufficient. 

FREDERICK H. WHITIN, 
* * * 
THE ComMUNITY CENTER 

By L. J. Hanifan. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Teacher Training Series. 214 pp. Price 

$1.52; by mail of the Survey $1.70. 

As State supervisor of rural schools in 
West Virginia, the author has acquired a 
considerable reputation for the training of 
community leaders, and a previous hand- 


TITY WORK 


RECREATION 


-school to community organization and 


2 
' unsuited for popular presentation man 


_the one were inclusive of the other 


tae 
ale 


book by him on this subject has bee 
used. The present book is of a very p: 
cal nature and so arranged as to be 
as a textbook for specialized study 
advice on contentious questions, expe’ 
men are quoted as authority. Amon 
is the relation of the teacher in t 


relation-to school attendance. 
school, entertainment and country 
grams are given in considerable « 
emphasis in the discussion on working 
ciples. Altogether, a most helpful — 
book, suggestive and with good refer 
for further study. : 
+k * 
SHAKESPEARE FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS | 
By Roy Mitchell. E. P. Dutton & 
140 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50; by m 
of the Survey $2.70. aco: | 
Among the most satisfactory Shakes 
productions which the present writer 
seen were those of an amateur company 
young workingmen and girls in a Lancashl 
mill town. The grimy and beshawy 
audiences laughed and cried as the pl! 
wright had intended they should; nor 
the finer intellectual points or the 
of the comedies lost upon them. Bu 
idea that Shakespeare is a “classic 


. 


e 
vives, and even under supposedly “ 
tional” auspices, our community 
permit the enthusiasm and talent of 
people to be wasted upon utter trash. 
books as the present ‘and Miss M 
recent book on costuming should make 
path easier for the director of mor 
average ambition. They show how S 
peare may be staged impressively, bea 
fully and entertainingly at no mi 
than the silly farces which preva 
Mr. Mitchell—whose authority as diree 
of the Hart House Theater of the Univer 
of Toronto and- former technical dire 
of the Greenwich Village Theater, ™ 
York, is unquestioned—does more than ¢ 
Taking Shakespeare as his text, he teacx 
the fundamentals of stagecraft wh 
applicable to community production, 
ing with the choice of a play, and discuss 
organization, rehearsal, stage-setting, 
ture, dresses, lighting, make-up, mu 
other important elements. His ad 
sufficiently detailed to permit a clear 

of all that is required. His princip 
sound and _ scholarly. ve 
* # * 


Goinc AFooT 


By Mayard H. Christy. Associatio 
148 pp. Price $1.35; by mail 
Survey $1.45. 

It may seem impossible to write a 
gether dull and uninspiring book on ° 
ing in the country; but Mr. Christy h; 
complished it. Not even his biblio 
references open the door to the splet 
literature of tramping which is one oft 
great additions of the nineteenth i 
to western culture. This is not to s 
this little handbook of practical adv 
not its uses. Its chapter headings: 
Walk, When to Walk, Where to 
Walking Clubs of America, Orga: 
and Conduct of Walking Clubs i 
contents. In the section on equipm 
miss reference to that oldest friend 
walking man, the stick. The terms 
sack” and “rucksack” are used a 


2 
of 


With the 


dam roads we do not agree, personally 
fing rubber pussyfooting for city streets 
inding it useful on rocky ground. The 
on organization is valuable for any- 
templating the formation of a club 
e with others the enjoyment and ex- 
ion of some particular haunt or dis- 


x. ROS 

L ACCOMPANIMENT OF MovING PIc- 
TURES 

y Edith Lang and George West. Boston 
c Co. 64 pp. Cardboard bound. 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


t only because the commercial moving 
re theater has become an important ele- 
it in shaping the musical taste of the 
jle, but also because the educational use 
ing pictures by schools and social in- 
ns is rapidly growing, and the music 
as to be provided non-professionally, 
anual will be of interest to social 
s. It deals with the new art—for it 
ew art+-comprehensively: and prac- 
ut In fact, it does everything for the 

mg movie accompanist that a teacher 
do; but it cannot supply him with re- 
ulness, which is mentioned at the out- 
the most important requisite; it can- 
pply him with sympathy or quick 
it cannot give him the qualities of 
and sensitiveness to impressions which 
fundamental to every art. 


ming possession of these gifts, how- 
this book shows other requirements 
h few of us recognize as we are en- 
ed in the screen story: a large reper- 
t the pianist’s fingers’ ends, thorough 
Hedge of musical principles to enable im- 
isation, a knowledge of the psychology of 
ny, so that key, speed or general char- 
f the accompaniment may not jar; con- 
le dexterity, and unending hard work 
reparation for each performance. ‘The 
ors do not fail to mention the relief 
the audience) of occasional periods of 
ce; they explain, with excellent illustra- 
the different musical requirements of 
ent categories of film plays; and 
hout they emphasize the duty of the 
. while he must use much of the 
er stuff” as well as that which is 
ly called “classical,” to contribute to 
jusical education of the audience. It is 


we can warmly recommend. 
* * * 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Houghton 
iflin Co. 43 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
he SuRvEY $1.35. 

charming lecture delivered at the 
rd Union last December is ‘worthy of 
nent form. The British ambassador 
ed recreation not as an abstract prop- 
but concretely and helpfully for the 
dual listener. While giving a very 
1 place to athletics and sports, he dwelt 
‘at length upon mental recreation, es- 
ally reading. Of special interest are his 
Miscences of Theodore Roosevelt as a 
of birds. TB 


* A * 


ILOSOPHY OF PLAY 
Luther Halsey Gulick. Chas. Scrib- 
} Sons. 291 pp. Price $1.60; by mail 
e SuRvEY $1.80. 


h this book Dr. Gulick has made a 
ontribution which will enrich all who 
it. It is interesting from cover’ to 
‘the sort one wants to read at one 
and one which will prove invaluable 
@ of its sane philosophy and broad 
It should be in the hands not only of 
are interested in recreational activ- 
t of fathers, mothers and educators 
SaLLy Lucas JEAN. 
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Tue NAarTion’s Foop 
By Raymond Pearl. W. B. Saunders Co. 
274 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the 
Survey $3.75. 


Foop SUPPLIES IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Sir R. Henry Rew. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 183 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of 
the SurvEY $2.45. 


The scientific results of the research work 
carried on by the Food Administration be- 
come more and more impressive, as those 
who took part in it one after another publish 
their findings. Mr. Pearl was chief of the 
statistical division, and as such presents 
“unbiased statistical data rather than my 
Own opinion as to their interpretation.” The 
book is made up for the greater part of 
clear classifications and tables. 


We notice that a2 famine map of Europe 
differs from one recently published in the 
SuRvEY in that it includes almost all of 
northern and eastern Russia and the Baltic 
states and the whole of Jugoslavia in the 
territory where famine conditions prevailed 
on December 1, 1918, while Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Greece, Germany and 
the rest of Russia show a food shortage 
The incidence 
of starvation may have somewhat shifted in 
the intervening year; but it would have 


‘been well for the author to mention this, 


especially in regard to Austria and the 
Balkans. 


In discussing the food production of the 
United States, he distinguishes primary 
from secondary foods, the former including 
all natural products and their derivatives 
and grains and vegetables, the latter meat 
and dairy products. The practical uses of 
this differentiation are not clear. 


The increase in food production during 
the war was almost the same measured in 
protein and measured in calories. There is, 


however, a noticeable difference in the rate | 


of increase for fat and carbohydrate, the one 
being by 8.87 per cent and the other by 
12.08 per cent: Too optimistic a view as 
regards increased food production, however, 
is dispelled by a comparison of the produc- 
tion in 1917-18 with that of the three 
preceding years. In spite of continued high 
prices and large demand for export, the 
production fell down, by .74 per cent quan- 
titively and by nearly 5 per cent in food 
value. One point strongly brought out by 
Mr. Pearl’s figures is the relative im- 
portance of animal foods in the diet of the 
American people which “ gives little comfort 
to the vegetarian cult.” 


Very interesting is a small table sum- 
marizing the food consumption per man. 
From it we learn that the average consump- 
tion remains remarkably level through good 
years and bad. A distinct drop, neverthe- 
less, is noticeable in the year of severe un- 
employment and depression, 1914-15, and 
again in 1916-17 when pricés went sky- 
high. 

Diligent study of the statistical tables no 
doubt would bring out other socially signi- 
ficant facts. As a source book, this volume 
is warmly recommended. 


Sir Henry Rew’s analysis of the British 
war-time experience is somewhat sketchy but 
contains more discussion of the world prob- 
lem with which the author has concerned 
himself for many years. He examines the prin- 
cipal war-time measures of state control in 
Great Britain, and points out their amazing 


pre-war. days. 


success. Of the value of available statistics on 
the after-war food needs of the world he is 
skeptical; not only are they collected in- 
dependently in different countries, but often 
politics enter the method of their presenta- 
tion and interpretation. He does, however, 
come to the definite conclusion that the de- 
mand on the exporting countries is greatly 
in excess—by almost one-third—of that in 
The prospect is alarming, 
especially in view of the exhaustion of 
normal surplus stocks and the ravages of 
war in some of the principal producing 
countries. On the latter point, it seems to 
us, the author is unduly optimistic. “ Given 
settled social and political conditions,” he 
says, “food production in Europe as a whole 
may be expected to be restored to its pre- 
war level in the course of two or three 
years.” But such an assumption is alto- 
gether unjustified and cannot be held out 
even as a hope. 


The whole problem is complicated by the — 
changes in dietary habits which have taken — 
place and which are incalculable. The 
national differences in food consumption 
have never been fully explained. If Ger- 
many before the war consumed 20 per cent 
more food per head than the United King- 
dom, the tremendous change in relative 
prosperity, the author points out, might 
mean that Germany will before long eman- 
cipate herself altogether from food impor- 
tation—which amounted to 15 per cent of 
her food consumption before the war. 


In Great Britain the change in the status — 
of the agricultural laborer brought about by 
the war presents another incalculable factor 
in the development of her food production. 
The author is optimistic enough to believe 
that it will bring back to the land—or, what 
comes to the same thing, retain on the land— 
a superior type of worker and a correspond- 
ing improvement in agricultural metkods 
and output. The example of America makes 
one doubt the certainty of such a happening; 
quite as likely the new social and economic 
independence of the bulk of the rural popu- 
lation may mean a further exodus to the 
Cities. . 

The book is stimulating, authoritative and 
well worth reading. Bek. 
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DirEcT AND INDIRECT CosTs oF THE GREAT 
WoRLD War 


By Ernest L. Bogart. No. 24 of the Pre- 
liminary Economic Studies of the War 
published for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace by the Oxford 
University Press. 338 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.15. 


Estimates of the cost of the war have 
an incontestable fascination, even for the 
general public, notwithstanding that . the 
figures in which they must be expressed are 
so large that they convey nothing to the 
average mind. Hundreds of billions are al- 
most as hard to realize as infinity. There 
were so many demands for Professor 
Bogart’s earlier brief discussion of this sub- 
ject’ that a new edition was required, and 
he took the occasion to enlarge his study and 
include later material. His own appraisal 
of it—and no one can be more conscious 
than he of the difficulties and limitations of 
the data—is that “the direct outlays of the 
governments . . . may be said to be fairly 
accurate,” but that “the attempt to estimate 
the indirect costs of the war . . . must be 


the individual and the nation. 
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regarded merely as the best guess which is 
possible at the present time.” : 

The “ direct” costs to all the countries en- 
gaged in the war, i. e., simply the aggregate 
amount of money spent for the conduct, of 
the war, are computed to have been about 
$136,0v 9,000,000. When the armistice was 
signed, it was costing something like ten 
million an hour, and it is only by reducing 


it to the hourly rate that a figure within the 


ordinary comprehension is obtained. ‘“In- 
direct” costs include the capitalized value of 
the human life that was lost, both of soldiers 
and of civilians; property losses on land and 
on sea; loss of production; the cost of war 
relief; and loss to neutrals. All these figures, 
as Professor Bogart explains, are based on 
“ suesses,” some of them on a multiplication 
of guesses, and it may be that the most 
valuable aspect of the attempt to reduce 
the costs to a monetary valuation is the 
consideration of them which the process en- 
forces. However that may be, the total ar- 
rived at is $151,612,542,560, not much below 
the figure for the direct costs, making the 
grand total $338,000,000,000; and even this, 
the author reminds us in his closing para- 
graph, does not take into account “the effect 
of the war on life, human vitality, economic 
well-being, ethics, morality or other phases 
of human relationships and activities which 
have been disorganized and injured.” 


= * 


- Tue New American THRIFT 


Annals of the American Academy of 
’ Political and Social Science. 248 pp. 

Paper bound. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey $1.15. 

History OF THE ‘Turirr MovEMENT IN 

AMERICA 

By S. W. Straus. . J. B. Lippincott Co. 

256 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

Survey $1.70. 

The new conception of thrift as outlined 
in the thirty-six articles of the special num- 
‘ber of the Annals is the proper use of all 
the resources, both physical and mental, of 
The war and 
the orgy of extravagant buying which has 
followed it has caused thoughtful men to 
realize that only hy putting aside a part of 


our personal and national income, in order 


_. the farmers, and the railways. 
low suggestions as to the national’ impor- 


to maintain and increase the productive 
‘machinery of the country, can we continue 
. at anything like our present rate of con- 
~. sumption. 


One authority after another, 
therefore, invokes personal and national 
thrift as the key to the solution of all our 
economic problems. The practice of thrift 
is essential to- the increase of our national 
capital, to good business, to the welfare of 
labor, to the reduction of our money infla- 
tion, to the conduct of good government, and 
to supplying the tremendous future needs of 
education, domestic business, foreign trade, 
Then fol- 


tance of the conservation of food, fuel, 
garbage and salvage. 
The articles are nearly all clear and con- 


-vincing. The special number was admir- 


ably conceived by the editor and the writers 
have for the most part carried out the plan 
in a very commendable and scholarly way. 
No other volume on thrift treats the subject 
from anything like so many important 
points of view, and it is therefore one of 
the most important contributions that has 
ever been made to the subject. The articles 


by T. N. Carver, David Friday, A. C. Miller, . 


Raymond Pearl, and Joseph E. Cummings 
deserve especial mention for their excellence. 


Granted that the author of the History 
of the Thrift Movement in America should 
receive proper credit for the organization 
of the American Society for Thrift in 1914 
and for the subsequent essay contests carried 
on in the schools in 1916-and 1917 through 
cooperation with the thrift committee of the 
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National Education Association, there is still 
no reason why other factors should not re- 
ceive due consideration in a history of the 
movement. ‘To be sure, war savings stamps 
as a convenient vehicle for saving money are 
given brief mention, but little or no at- 
tention is given to the nation-wide campaign 
of thrift education which has been carried 
on for almost three years by the Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department. ‘The 
present volume is not, therefore, a history 
of the thrift movement in America, but a 
convenient vehicle through which to spread 
an account of the activities of the society 
which the author founded and of the ad- 
dresses on the subject of thrift which he 
has made from time to time. 

Certainly, the gospel of thrift which Mr. 
Straus expounds needs to be spread far and 
wide. ‘Thrift in his opinion consists in the 
elimination of waste, something that can be 
done only by creating a state of mind cul- 
tivated from childhood. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that thrift instruction become a part 
of the school curriculum. By so doing the 
author believes that thrift can become one 
of the great constructive forces in our 
national advancement. 

The chapters in the book, for the most 


Tue REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 


By R. C. F.. Maugham, H.B.M., Consul . 
Charles \Scribner’s . 


General at Monrovia. 

299 pp. Map and_ illustrations. 

$6.50, by mail of the Survey $6.75. 
PAN-ISLAM ; 

By G. Wyman Bury. Macmillan & Co. 

212’ pp. Map. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the Survey $2. 

This is a timely, interesting and valuable 
work, giving a fairly complete description 
of the Negro republic, with chapters on its 
flora and fauna. It is written in a kindlier 
tone tham has sometimes been employed by 
other writers on the country, but it can 
hardly be said that the impression conveyed 
is different. Monrovia, the capital, has no 
paved street, and not so much as a trackway 
connects it with the interior, which is shut off 
by forests so dense that a kind of grass roots 
itself in the dank, rain-soaked foliage and 
waves its highest blades over the bush, fully 
twenty-five feet from the ground. So little 
explored is\ the hinterland that the very 
sources of the rivers are mostly unknown. 
Less than 15,000 descendants of American 
slaves dwell along the shore, but their num- 
bers have been slightly reinforced by other 
Negroes from the West Indies and else- 
where. 

The aborigines are untouched by any 
other civilization than that of the Moslem 
missionaries, of whom Mr. Maugham 
speaks in very high terms, though sympa- 
thetic with Christian work. Some of the 
best land of the republic has been taken 
from it by the French, but it still contains 
immense possibilities for all kinds of tropi- 
cal ‘development, particularly the growing 
of rubber. There would appear to be rather 
exceptional opportunity for educated people 
of color who have ambitions in that direc- 
tion. (No white person may be a citizen of 
the republic, nor even own land in its 
limits.) At present the state is far behind 
the adjacent British colonies in all lines of 
material progress, but so much has been 
done that one longs to see the experiment 
repeated on a vaster scale and the Negro 
given a chance to show the world what he 
can do on African soil. 


Price 


AMERICAN INTERESTS / 
OVERSEAS S 


part, have no particular sequence. Ii 
instance they are addressed to a p 
audience. While they contain a consid 
amount of unorganized information, 
are largely inspirational in character, 
Little Talks on Thrift contained in PI 
will be helpful to teachers as illustrt 
of the thrift idea. GeorceE F, Zi 

* # * ay 
Economic History OF THE UNITED Sta 


By Ernest L. Bogart. Longmans, 
& Co. 597 pp. Price $2; by mail 
SurvEY $2.25. wy 
The deserved popularity of Pra 
Bogart’s pioneer work, first publisis 
1907, has made necessary another 2: 
Its story of the economic develo 
the United States unfortunately stills 
short with the end of the Civil W 
for the period it covers it is author: 
and makes available a great deal « 
formation in a form that emphasi 
relationships of diverse happenings. — 
primarily intended for colleges an€ 
schools, the book can be recommende 
as a useful foundation to ‘genera 
interested in the economic preblem 
present day. 


Pan-Islam, which improves ren 
both in interest and literary style as 
ceeds, deals chiefly with the auth 
perience as a British officer in Egypr 
on the Red Sea during the war, 
the conflict between Christianity at 
in the countries that surround th 
He writes in a progressive spirit 
sympathetically toward the Moslem 
It is far better that his sentimer 
expressed by an Englishman thar 
American. “The lesson we hav 
from pan-Islamic activities of the 
cade or two is that countries whi 
mainly Moslem should have Moslen 
and that Christian rule, howeve 
ened and benevolent, is only pei 
where Islam is outnumbered 
creeds.” 

Of Christian missions in Mosle 
he speaks with a lack of enthu 
he certainly gives most admira 
when he tells us that the best w 
press other people with the blessin 
own faith is to reform matters 4 
“The social life of London in all 
and phases operates more widely 
or ill on Christian prestige among 
than Londoners can _ possibly 
From the young princeling of some 
state, sauntering about club-land w 
bear-leader, to the Lascar sailor 
east end docks, all Asiatics who 
West form first-hand opinions as to 
value of Christian civilization. 
chapter, a plea for toleration, 1 
most admirable piece of writing, | 
rises from a perusal of the work as 
very much more favorably impress¢ 
by the beginning paragraphs in ne! 
English style. Ian C. H 
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EMPIRE AND COMMERCE IN AFRICA 
By Leonard Woolf, George Alle: 
win, Ltd., London. 374 pp. P: 
by mail of the Survey $4.50. — 
This is a book of great’ value 

ling candor. It will remind some 

len satire, but it is more concrete am 
than that. Its thesis is one that 


y 
Rese 


ore and more force itself on the 
inkers and reformers: human 
1 development and modern in- 


mply mechanical necessity due to 
e of events.” On this thesis Mr. 
aces the history of economic im- 
‘as a set of ideas dominating the 
of Europe and Africa since 1876. 
sas may be briefly summed up in 
e of Joseph Chamberlain spoken in 
$ not too much to say that com- 
‘the greatest of all political in- 
d that that government deserves 
popular approval which does most 
e our trade and to settle it on a 
dation.” 
oolf says: “It is almost impossible 
s the total effect which the accep- 
this axiom in the last sixty years 
‘upon the world. It has turned 
ms into armies, and industry and 
into weapons of economic war. 
used more bloodshed than ever 
» dynasties caused in an equal 
fi years, when gods and kings, 
-commerce, were the greatest of 
rests. It was the chief cause 
which we have just been, fight- 
ich in Asia men already talk 
t act in the passing of the civ- 
urope. It has proved infinitely 
an the other two great currents 
nth century history, democracy 
ism, for everywhere in Europe 
have yielded to economic ideals, 
alism, wherever it has appeared, 
itself most violently to economic 
ithin Europe the form and method 
1 commerce and industry have 
d by it, and it has built the bar- 
et the limits of all international 
s These are only some of its 
eficent results upon the lives of 
but its effects have been almost 
mt outside Europe. For it has 
whole of Africa and Asia into 
ages of the European state, and 
f those two continents, the lives 
live in Nigeria or Abyssinia, in 
1 Siam and China, are largely de- 
the conviction of Europeans 
lerce is the greatest of European 
Siar 4 


oolf’s book is divided into three 
e fifty pages of part one he states 


the main part of the book, part 


This part is admittedly incom- 
cco is omitted and Egypt, Tripoli 
Africa treated but incidentally, 
s said of South or West Africa 
ese Africa. To treat all this 
y and incisively as the author 
geria, Tunis, Abyssinia and East 
id, as he says, require many vol- 
it eventually it should be done. 

tt of Africa studied is a shudder- 
£ crime: lying, deception, steal- 
looded murder—every crime of 
ar has marked the advance of 
Africa. And for what? Part 
yunces the result: 

2 of the state’s power in Africa 
he economic interests of its cit- 
to acquire African territory has 
ernational ‘relations at their 
the last forty years. . . . 
policy in Africa may not have 
mediate cause of the Great War, 
Hnot have a policy such as Europe 
Africa between 1880 and 1914 
W. E. B. Du Bats. 


nneth Turner. Rand School, 
74 pp. Paper bound. Price 
ail of the Survey $.45. 
of this brochure, which as a 


atters of human want and will | 


summary of informa- 
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plea for th rights of 
the Mexican people is 
fundamentally admir- 
able and excellent, em- 
ploys a great deal of 
the hammer-and-tongs 
method of his pre- 
vious volume, Bar- 
barous Mexico. In 
that he indicts a whole 
nation for the sins of 
a few  hard-hearted 


-A Short History 


1920 311 


A ShortjHistory of the 
American Labor Movement MARY BEARD 


The first short, popular and authoritative account of the 
origin, progress and ideals of American organized labor, 
from about 1780 to the present day. $1.58. 

/ 


A. F. POLLARD 
Professor of History in 
of the Great War the University of London 


This book, with many special maps, is a brief and reliable 
outline. $3.25. 


holds that the prop- 


land barons. , In this 
he is almost equally 
indiscriminating in his 
onslaught on those 
whom he holds re- 
sponsible for the fric- 
tion between. this 
country and Mexico, 
and fer a good part 
of the disorder that 
has prevailed beyond 


theory. 
covery. 


the border. 
Nevertheless the 
booklet is a timely 


tion ‘concerning the 
facts of the contro- 
versy. Mr. Turner 


aganda of the Asso- 
ciation for the Pro- 
tection of American 
Rights in Mexico, de- 
spite all disclaimers, 
is in effect an inter- 
ventionist propaganda. 
The controversy of 
the investors who are 
members of that so- 
ciety has been with the 


to coast, 


This had undoubtedly 
produced a serious 


situation, 

While the Wilson 
government is not 
without blame and 


has been from time to 

time the victim of nu- 

merous interested ad- 
visers, Mr. Turner 
hardly seems to make 

a case for his severe 

indictment of the President. That he is right 

in insisting that controversies of the oil peo- 
ple over leases, titles, taxes, etc, are matters 
for the Mexican courts and no proper basis 
for promoting an international war of ag- 
gression is clear enough; also that the one 
safety for us, if we are to avoid a war that 
would be infinitely discreditable and disas- 
trous to us is in an appeal to enlightened 
public sentiment, In spite of its temper and 
manner, this book is a valuable contribution 
to that enlightenment. The data it assem- 
bles are convincing to the fair mind, and the 
cause which it pleads may well atone for its 
rather obvious defects. G. B. WINTON. 

* * * 

My IrTatian YEAR 
By Joseph Collins. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 306 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the Survey $2.75. 

THE ITALIAN EMIGRATION OF OuR Times 
By Robert F. Foerster. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 556 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey $2.75. 

To employ and qualify an already over- 
worked phrase, of the making of books about 
Italy there is no end. However, it is another 
pair of gloves, as the French say, when the 
writer of the book sees with the beauty-loy- 
ing eye of an artist, analyzes with the sagac- 


The Economic. 
Consequences 
of the Peace 


The book that is dominating the editorial pages from coast 
50th thousand. 


An Introduction to 
Social Ethics 


A thoroughgoing consideration of the social conscience in a ~ 
democracy by the Professor of Philosophy, 


Pittsburgh. $3.75. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & HOWE, is" fet 


Easy Lesson in 
Einstein 


A short, simple and authoritative exposition of this famous 
Includes WHinstein’s own explanation of his dis- 
$1.35. 


EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


What the 
Workers Want 


The wants of British workers told in their own words, with 
reasons for strikes, records of leaders, and explanation of the 
ultimate ambitions of individual and system. $4,00. 


ARTHUR GLEASON 


J. M. KEYNES 
Representative of the British 
Treasury at the Peace Conference 


$2.50. 


The Non-Partisan 
League 


The reai story of the League, neither an exposure nor propa- 
ganda, but:a simple narrative, told with directness and un- 


HERBERT GASTON 


derstanding. $1.75. \ 
Carranza government. 
But they assailed that fa é 
government in such a Darkwater W. E. B. DuBOIS 
REAL as to inflame the Showing the tragedy and the pride of black men in a white | 
American public world. $2.00 ke 
against all Mexico. “Must be reckoned among those books that add not only to 


the wisdom but to the glory of man.’’—‘‘ New Republic.”’ 


JOHN M. MECKLIN 


University of 
} 


ity of a statesman, thinks with the brainofa = ., 


psychologist and diagnoses and prescribes 
with the skill of a physician. 

The author of My Italian Year, familiar 
with Italy through study and travel before — 
the war, wrote the book while representing 
the Red Cross there in 1918, so that his mus- 
ings and observations are much colored by 
war conditions. Many  side-lights are. 
thrown on Italy’s position, her ambitions, her 
aspirations, and they cut as keenly and 
sharply, as mercilessly and at the same time 
benignantly as does a surgeon’s knife. 

Italy lacks tenacity and calm, far-seeing 
wisdom in the conduct of her own affairs, 
and moderation and reasonableness as a 
member of the concert of nations. Her most 
hopeful sign is the growth of liberalism 
which, Dr. Collins, says, is making headway 
despite the obstacles put in its way by the 
church and other agencies. 

The dominating characteristics of a peo- 
ple determine the policy and conduct of their 
national affairs and Dr. Collins names two: 
an ineptitude for teamwork and a self-suf- 
ficiency—the latter partly inherent, partly 
the result of contemplating her glorious past 
—as being directly responsible for Italy’s 
backwardness. Men’ of vision have secured 
for her a democratic form of government, 


Hoe hton 
Mifflin tenn 


Announces 


Th. 


n many subjects will stand out from 
he: entire field of Roosevelt literature 
for its vividness and authenticity. Illus. 
- $3.50 net. — i 


TALKS 
WITH 


REPUBLIC 


Paul Litchfield 


ase ‘sane and constructive statement of 
the essential relations of labor and capi- 
tal by the vice-president of the Good- 
year Rubber Co. $1.00 net. 


Rae 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
{| HISTORY OF 
it ENGLAND 
Albert Payson Usher 


“i “This book gives a clear understanding 
of the complex industrial structure that 
_ has been built up during the last cen- 

ury, and illuminates the present situa- 
tion in BHngland and Ameren. $5.00 net. 


“THAT DAMN ¥” 


Katherine Mayo 


_ An impartial account of “Y” work in 
France written after a thorough first- 
Pet investigation. Mlus. $3.50 net. 


LE PETIT NORD 


Anne Grenfell 


; are intimate account of social work in 
the far north by the wife of the famous ' 
Labrador doctor. Illus. $1.50 net. 


‘f a To’ Rea ders of The Survey 
SOCIAL HYMNS 


May now be obtained in paper 
covers at $35 per 100. 


Sample copy for examination 25c. 


_ A. S. BARNES & CO., 30 Irving PL, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL RELATIONS OF 15 
_ CASE WORKING AGENCIES 
2 Helen C. Woleyaen 


An attempt to solve Intake—case work's 
most pressing problem. ‘It is a distinct 
and valuable contribution to the technique 
of social case work.”’—The Family. 


“Price %5e. Seybert Institution, 1432 Pime St. 
Phila. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


“masses ignorant, apathetic, 


cyste 


inistr ate) 


of honesty, of truthfuln 
friendship, of loyalty 
plains and valleys she 
of agriculture are so antiquated that they 
hold the poor in a more subtle and debasing 
form of slavery than was their bondage 
2,000 years ago. "Y 

Her mountains unquestionably hide rich 
mineral deposits, but a supine and self-satis- 


‘fied people leave them covered. And worst 


of all—in the judgment of a physician—is 
the government’s failure to safeguard the 
health and happiness of the people by with- 
holding from them the benefits of modern 
sanitary science. Italy, says the author, 
must make a new alliance with Hygeia and 
Vulcan. 

Living in Italy, Dr. Collins says, is analo- 
gous to the experience of matrimony. Disil- 
lusionment follows the first glamour, after 
which comes a recognition of both graces 
and shortcomings, a knowledge that makes 
bearing and forebearing necessary, an affec- 
tion that abides both in spite of and because 
of faults and virtues. 


Dr. Foerster’s treatment of his subject in 
The Italian Emigration of Our Times, like 
the city of apostolic vision, stands four 
square. The north wall is built of Main 
Currents; Causes of Emigration is the ma- 
terial of the wall which faces the rising sun; 
the south wall is constructed of Italian Emi- 
grants in Foreign Lands; and the west of 
Italy among the Nations. 

No wall of the structure challenges study 
more than the east one. Deforestation, land 
which is in its old age, absentee landlordism, 
obsolete implements and methods, tax bur- 
dens, loss of common rights, etc., are set 


forward as the gadflies which chase the Ital-_ 


ian from his native land and start him upon 


| 


Mopern InpDusTRIAL MOVEMENTS 
Edited by Daniel Bloomfield. The Hand- 
Book Series. H. W. Wilson. 377 pp. 
Price $1.80; by mail of the Survey $2.05. 

CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES 
Edited by Lionel D. Edie. Boni and 
Liveright. 393 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey $2.75. | 
Mr Bloomfield’s volume is a collection of 

articles covering cooperation, syndicalism, 

shop stewards, scientific management, guild 
socialism, management sharing, bolshevism, 
labor parties and industrial reconstruction 
programs. A scheme: of presenting both 
favorable and unfavorable criticism of each 
movement, by authoritative writers, is ad- 
hered to in the main. There is a sprinkling 
of informing documents, such as the consti- 


tution of the Russian Soviet republic and ex- 


tracts from British governmental reports on 
the Whitley councils. The book is designed 
especially for industrial executives and gives 
a hurried cross section of the important in- 
dustrial thinking of the time, suitable for 
the use of the man of affairs. 


Much broader in scope and more academic 
and philosophical in character is Mr. Edie’s 
thick volume on Current Social and Indus- 
trial Forces. The book grew out of the com- 
piler’s need for a textbook in his courses on 
current historical forces at Colgate Uni- 
versity. It is a collection of passages dis- 
cerningly selected from important writings 


s, but he methods ~ 


~-a better understanding and, con: 


cpm ule, death. 

of our American cities? T. 

from the Riviera to Little Italy anc 

Corner, the Italian sections of Chi 
The section The Italian i in Fi re 


various Buropean pete 
America, and in the United f 
final section, “Dr. Foerster re gni 
program can no longer be avoided 2 
‘lines a definite migration po 
and incidentally for other coun 
is the positive strength of the t 
many studies of immigration ar 
constructive capacity. 
In this section the reader finds 
challenges comment. Here are su 
as, “We were born in Italy but 
Italians, because we have had to 
bread elsewhere,” the reply of 
orers when asked, “Are you Italia: 
passion to save is stronger here than 
other immigrant group.” “The mark 
vidualism of the Italian shows in 
der relief in America than in Ital r 
It is a scholarly and timely boc 
written since the war). It is a | 
book, for it tells us our faults, 
fully and fearlessly, and points to 
way. It is a scientific book, for it 


better feeling. It is a lonely book 
one has ever before done for the 
any other foreign language grou 
book does. But we -are sure th: 

epoch-making book, and that soo 
studies will be made of other i is 
units of our immigrant group. ; 


of the day which eas on inde 
lems. The selections are group 
headings: Forces of Disturbance 
ties of Production, The Price § 
Direction of Industry, The Fu 
organization, The Power and Policy 
ganized Labor, Proposed Plans i 
Industrial Doctrines in Defense 
Quo, and The Possibilities of 
ice. 
Constructive rather than col 
forces are emphasized. The compi 
“The aim is to present the case *| 
who believe in betterment.” There: 
tended quotations from British and A 
intellectuals such as Bertrand Russ 
Wallas, Harold J. Laski, Herbert | 
Walter E. Weyl. A sufficient bac 
given to these analytical and 
articles by accompanying prese 
fact, which include selections f: 
King’s Wealth and Income of th 
the United States, from reports of 
Trade Commission and simil 
Liberal space is also given to 
ticipants in significant affairs | 
‘such as Arthur Henderson, Felix) 
furter, H. L. Gantt, Judge Samuel / \/ 
John D. Rockefeller and Judge Ga 
The book may be commend 
to the many persons of academ 
other than the economic field w 
desirous of obtaining as quic 
a background for. intelligen 


SCIAL THEORY 


By G. D. H. COLE 


y to the State is seen in an 
ely new light. Mr. Cole’s 
sition is so brilliantly convinc- 
+ that the air is at once cleared 
‘all mistaken ideas. An invalu- 
le book for teachers and students 
‘economics and social science. 


“WOMEN'S 
ILD OATS 


_ GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


Jownright, straight - from - the- 
ulder common sense on the pres- 
elationships of women and the 
ok for the future. The author, 
er “old-fashioned” nor ‘ ad- 

»’ sets the facts down plain- 
nd faces them fearlessly. <A 
or everyone who can stand 
thinking on conditions as 
are. Net, $1.50. 


L DEMOCRACY 
OPERATION 


By FELIX BONJOUR 


book to be studied by every 
can who realizes that the 
for the clumsy handling of 
ional problems attaches not so 
o one Party or another as 
rtain fundamental provisions 
Constitution. ‘The former 
dent of the Swiss National 
explains in detail the 
ngs of Switzerland’s institu- 
-and the reasons for their 
of perfection. Wet, $1.50. 


rick A. Stokes Company 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


ants and Felons—An Out- 
| Classification 

lization of misdemeanants 
ough a Unified Correctional 
em 

uart A. Queen, Ph.D. 


Secretary, California State Board 
Charities and Oorrections. 


180 pages, $1.50 
A PUBLISHING CO. Menasha, Wis. 


worker will be interested in 
y E. Richmond’s article 


ext Steps in Social Treatment ” 
pearing in June issue of 

THE FAMILY 

Now Rate: $1.50 year 


1380 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


Pa are 
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cerning the economic events which force 
themselves daily upon their attention. 


ee 


Les Métiers BLEssis 

By Pierre Hamp. Nouvelle Revue Fran- 

caise, Paris. 364 pp. Paper bound. Price 

Frs. 5; by mail of the Survey $1.25. 

The signed editorial article still is the 
principal maker of public opinion in France. 
The present volume of collected articles is 
the fifth of a series published under the 
general title of Human Suffering (La Peine 
des Hommes) which forms a history of 
labor in France during the Great War. 
Hamp, whose name has become known in 
America through contributions to the SURVEY 
and other weekly periodicals, during this 
period has developed into one of the fore- 
most spokesmen of labor. He knows. the 
facts of which he speaks and avoids “ glit- 
tering generalities.” The essays included in 
the present collection discuss familiarly and 
constructively such topics as the’ sweatshop, 
scientific management, factory work for 
married women, overtime work, rent and 
wages, modes of wage payment in relation 
to productivity, sabotage, social legislation. 
While editorial in tone, they are in part 
descriptive and contain much intimate in- 
formation on French labor conditions dif- 
ficult to find elsewhere. 

ee ae 


THE SKILLED LABORER 
By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 397 pp. Price $4.50; 
by mail of the Survey $4.75, 

In a more extended review of the previous 
volume by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, The 
Town Laborer, attention was drawn to the 
extraordinary interest of their research to 
those concerned with present industrial prob- 
lems in America. In the present volume, 
covering the same period, 1760 to 1832, but 
related to particular groups of skilled 
workers—the miners of the Tyre and the 
Wear, the cotton workers, the woolen and 
worsted workers, the Spitalsfields  silk- 
weavers—and to the Luddite movement, the 
same significance is at once apparent. Though 
the authors cannot have had conditions in 
the United States in mind in setting down 
the facts as they found them in the records 
of the Home Office, they have produced a 
series of striking analogies showing the in- 
dustrial and social effects of a great war, the 
conflicts arising from. too theoretical a con- 
cern for productivity as a factor in national 
prosperity and the anxiety of the workers to 
save traditional liberties, the fight for and 
against compulsory arbitration. 

Its timeliness quite apart, this history is 
one of the most fascinating ever written— 
perhaps because it renders articulate the 
masses of toiling people by fitting into a 
large, animated picture the thoughts, 
actions and sufferings of obscure individuals ;- 
perhaps also because it explains these 
chronicles with skilful and sympathetic 
psychological search for motives and current 
beliefs. It cannot be recommended too 
warmly. B. L. 

aR: Ob 

Tue History oF TRADE UNIONIsM. New 
Edition. 

By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 784 pp. Price $7.50; by 

mail of the Survey $7.75. 

A SuHort History oF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MovEMENT 
By Mary Beard. MHarcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 174 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.70. 

ORGANIZED LaBor IN AMERICAN History 
By Frank Tracy Carlton. D. Appleton & 
Co. 313 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey $2.70. 

The Webbs have brought their indispens- 
able history of British trade unionism up to 
the present year. They have revised 
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On Important 
Problems 


ITH a world still in the 
process of remaking — 
with important questions 

of the nation’s life awaiting so- 

lution, the need is greater than 
ever before for books of sanity, 
vision and purpose—books that 
state with clarity and interest 
some of the vital questions of to- 
day. The following books are 
timely, interesting and very 
much to the point. Bach one 
will repay rereading and will fur- 


| nish material for careful thought. 


My Neighbor, The 
Working Man | 


By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 


A strong and trenchant discussion of pres- 
ent-day social and industrial unrest. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Church and 


World Peace 


By Richard J. Cooke 
A Bishop of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church 
A strong and timely discussion of Christ 


and His church in relation to the League of 
Nations. 2 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Steps in the Develop- 
ment of American 


Democracy 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 


A study of the democratic origins that ~ 
flashes a vivid light upon the problems of 
the present day. A high-hearted call to 
America to play her part and act the demo- 
erat in the world-life. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Bolshevism and Social 


Revolt 
By Daniel Dorchester. Jr. 


A keen analysis and just appraisal of the 
social uprisings of today. Olear, concise, 
discriminating and constructive. 

‘““A sane and constructive study of our 
present social unrest.’’—Boston Transcript. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


, 


Some Aspects of Inter- 


national Christianity 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, 
Delwered at DePauw University 


By John Kelman 


‘“ There are questions of the most vital im- 
portance on which every man must form an 
opinion. The bearings of these questions are 
not confined to the regions of expert knowl- 
edge; and there is a place for the impres- 
sions of the man on the street—his general 
sense of moral values, his common-sense 
view of relative importances and the free 
Play of his conscience upon the questions of 
the hour as he understands them. It is in 
his name and from his point of view that I 
have prepared these lectures.’,-—From Au- 
thor’s Preface. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


THE ABINGDON PREsS 


New York Cincinnati 


‘313 


Organized Labor in American History 
y FRANK TRACY CARLTON a ead 


A masterly discussion of the influence of the wage-earner and his organizations in 
merican affairs. A study of the conditions under which labor bodies came into being, 
heir manner of development and their place in the social order. $2.50 net. 
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hs 
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Herbert oover The Man and His Work 
3y VERNON: KELLOGG 


lboy days in Iowa, glimpses him as college student at Stanford University and 
sketches his career as mining engineer in foreign lands and as Director General of Relief 
‘Europe as well as Food Administrator of America. Ha $2.00 net. | 


EA Pe a Lt u = ; 

The American Year Book 
Edited by FRANCIS G. WICKWARE ' (i 
ondensed history of a year of momentous events in world annals. A series of 


rightly written articles covering every sphere of human activity, carefully prepared 
om authoritative data by men who are experts in their various lines, 5.00 net. 


Covering 1919 


; = # ; : 
jiberia Today | 
y FREDERICK F. MOORE, Late Captain, Intelligence Division, A. E. F., Siberia toast in 
oe intensely interesting account of the journey of a trained observer through this 


strange and little-known land. He was an eye-witness of oragt 3 
nd notes with careful accuracy the reactions of the people to the Bolshevist program. 
> gives the truth about Russia and visualizes conditions there with photographic 


rness. $2.00 net. 


Tah 


he Psychology of Nationality — 
d internationalism ! : 

"By W.B. PILLSBURY s Bil ons an eR 

In this volume, by an acknowledged authority on psychology, it is shown how people 


A thoughtful and stimulating 
rath $2.50 net. 


_ always have reacted and still react to the national idea. 
study of a vitally interesting subject. 


a 
si 


é ercier The Fighting Cardinal VLAN Gen Ate 
3y CHARLOTTE KELLOGG Na a 4 


A ‘vivid account of the part played in the great war by Belgium’s hero-priest. How he 
sheltered his people from uncalled for oppression of an arrogant and brutal enemy. A 
uman document of absorbing interest. 


_ Three Unusual Novels | 
ss LULU BETT THE PORTYGEE A CRY OF YOUTH 
F By Joseph C. Lincoln By Cynthia Lombardi 
Everybody loves Lincoln, A remarkable novel in 
and this is Lincoln’s best every way. The author 


book. A good plot, a ten- ree pape Wears writing 


dreds of distinguished 
ares, ors, critics, reviewers, 
_ editors, teachers, and ordi- 


risen: ; . roman ; 
nary book readers declare der love story, a manly principally ren pee 
this the best novel of the young hero, and a host of beautiful American girl 


and a young Italian noble- 
man in a mountain retreat 
high up in the Apennines. 
A story to be compared 
only to the best efforts of 


rear. ‘Of all American 
novels received in the past | 
six months, ‘Miss Lulu - 


Bett’ seems at the top of 


lovable Cape. Cod charac- 
ters furnish entertainment. 
for the whole family. “So 
long as Joseph C. Lincoin’s 


‘the list.’—Heywood Broun a best seller, all’s right Hai i 
in New York Tribune. — with the country.’—New andl Marion ghee amid 
a : $1.75 net. York Globe. $2.00 net. | $2.00 net. 


Ready Shortly ; 


¥ 


‘Dr. G. Stanley’Hall’s Notable Book 


MORALE 


The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct — 


Morale is a vital subject today and its bearing on the future is as great as it : 
‘the present. G. Stanley, Hall, one of the foremost writers and Soinara of this 
age, declares that it is the inspiration that will bring new life to our moribund 
institutions. He discusses the subject in its relation to the emotions, to sex ques- 
\tions, feminism, labor problems, radicalism, profiteering, prohibition and educa- 
tion. And finally, he pictures morale as the determining factor in the religion of 
the future. , 0 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


is an intimate biography of the man of the hour. It tells of Herbert Hoover's | 


Bolshevist uprisings, © 


$2.00 net. © 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 


-cades, 
Graham Wa 


are such brilliant ach Vv 


_ unionism. , The trade union mo 


public administration. Most 


throughout the whole of Great 
spired by large ideas embodied 


trade union development d 
equivalent to a new book.” — 


‘trial matters to have t 


with two or three hours t 


by giving attention to th 


expressed — 
llas and - 
in the his 


selves 


own writings 


reality a second volume h 
almost as much space is devote 
which have occurred after the pe 
ered by the first edition as to that 
itself. The importance of the ne 
is indicated by the authors th 
the following spirited par 
duction to this 1920 edition: — 
“The thirty years that hay 
1890, down to which date 1 
first edition of this book, 
momentous in the history of B. 


2 


then included scarcely 20 per 
adult male manual-working 
now includes over 60 per cent. 
constitutional status which > 
definite and precarious has 
plicitly defined and embodied 
absolutely expressed statutes. 
organization has been, in ma 
ficially adopted as part of the 


at 
all it-has equipped itself with : 
new political organizatio 


prehensive program of social reco 
which has already achieved the 
‘His Majesty’s Opposition’ and noz 
a bid for that of ‘His Majesty’s 
ment.’ So great an advance wit 
generation makes the historic 


dealing with the almost contemporam 
as they did with earlier data a 
of more value to have their o 
work brought up to-date than 
obtain a separate narrative cov 
recent industrial history. It 
particularly useful at this tim 
many American writers are turn’ 

» fine 


The History of Trade Unio 
an understanding mind and 
lucid, vigorous expression are 
gods, the patient and energetic st 

precede the Webbs’ writings may 
imitated with profit, © ; 


In her Short History of th 
Labor Movement Mrs. Beard perf 
interest, competence and wide sy 
much needed service. Her wo 
interpretation and of restateme 
quiry into original sources. 
her book is based on the prev: 
tions of Prof. John R. Common 
his associates who are respons 
History of Labor in the United 
is by design a popular statement. 
field should be ready for such| 
Thousands of people at least expr 
terest in knowing what labor unt 
in mind. Mrs. Beard’s sim 
read volume is an excellent b 
the satisfaction of such cur 


least learn something of t 


_ The Joke 
About Housing 


t et, constructive analysis that goes 
ight to the heart of the housing 
lem, showing that the root of all 
evil lies in our present system of 
{ ownership. Facts, sanely and 
lessly presented, point to a solu- 
bot this problem only through a 
tion of the fundamental economic 


f the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects 


$2.00 net 


New York Charities Directory 


9th edition. 8 Vo. 500 pp. 


‘descriptive list and classified index of 
social agencies of Greater New 
cluding state and national organi- 
operating in the city; also a com- 
ist of the churches of all denomina- 
‘in the five boroughs and a Name 
‘of 5,000 persons mentioned in the 
mn Connection with the agencies 


$2.00 a copy, postpaid 


Address 
Pew York Charities akan 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 
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Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 


¥ JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


‘Ost Popular Subject Today. Treated 
‘the Moet Scientific Manner. 


Survey Series 111. Price $2.00 


BOOK PUBLISHING COQ. 
efferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


es, 
Re 


iE UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 
By Arthur Evans Wood 

stant Professor of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
Published by 

W. Graham, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$1.25 postpaid 


MUNITY WORKERS 


everywhere are using 
hnique of Social Surveys 
By Dr. M. C. Elmer 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid 
UNIVERSITY PRINTING CO. 
versity Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RIAGE Sur dest 


t, = 
cererenting Brochure, 25c. 
No. 1, 25c each. Diana,a Pey- 
ogical Sex Essay, 25c. e Cruci- 
), 4 dittiecnte scnialen) 10c. 


[ER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
= Seattle, Wash. 


'y of Commercial Recreation 
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Singularly enough Professor Carlton’s 
Organized Labor in American History is 
designed for much the same audience. Half 
as long again as Mrs. Beard’s volume, it is 
slightly less of an introduction for beginners. 
His book is suggestive somewhat of a series 
of lectures and is given to general discussion 
rather than to description of organizations. 
I do not see why a book designed to give 
understanding of the present should deal 
with Shay’s Rebellion and fail to do more 
than mention either the interesting develop- 
ment among the garment workers or the 
equally significant changes in the organiza- 
tions of railroad workers. What should be 
included and what ignored in a short 
volume offers, however, space enough for 
differences of opinion. fr have no desire to 
quarrel with Professor Carlton’s selection, 
for his temper is tolerant and his mood 
understanding, qualities to be prized highly 
among men whose minds are directed to the 
description of events in the field of labor. 

* * * 
THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK 

Edited by Alexander Trachtenberg. Rand 

School of Social Science. 447 pp. Price 

$2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 
THE Lapor YEAR Book 

Edited by G. D. H. Cole and J. S. Middle- 

ton. Cooperative Printing Society, Lon- 

don. 463 pp. Price 5s.; by mail of the 

SurveEY $1.55. 

The year book which Mr. Trachtenberg 
edits for the Rand School of Social Science 
continues to be the only book in its field. 
It is unofficial: that is to say the Rand 
School and the trade unions are. not con- 
nected, For that reason the editor has not 
had at his disposal the data which would 


have been more easily accessible through the - 


offices of the American Federation of Labor. 


Incidentally, it is remarkable that an organi-, 


zation as mature as the federation has never 
undertaken to assemble annually its own 
history. The reason is probably to be found 
in the distrust of the intellectuals by the fed- 
eration officials. However that may be, Mr. 
Trachtenberg has met the occasion, and 
again, this year, in spite of the endless irri- 
tations imposed by raids of the Lusk com- 
mittee and the lack of official status, he has 
produced a useful volume. 

Fortunately this summary, like its prede- 


* cessors, covers the social and economic de- 


velopment of significance to labor and like- 
wise reports on events in the socialist or- 
ganizations. ‘This is peculiarly important 
for the reason that some of the police and 
other governmental raiders who appear to 
act on the belief that the Constitution’s guar- 
antees offer no protection to radicals so-called 
seem to have a peculiar prejudice against 
literature. Due to such misguided zeal, a 
zeal not unlike that of the Vandals and 
Goths of earlier ages who destroyed manu- 
scripts which they were incapable of under- 
standing, the work of the future historian of 
the development of thought in these, years 
of grace will be difficult. The American 
Labor Year Book preserves much that other- 
wise is hard to obtain and at the same time 
offers the best available compendium of cur- 
rent information in its field. 


Messrs. Cole and Middleton here enjoyed 
a much greater opportunity for scholarly re- 
search. They have been spared the waste- 
ful annoyances imposed in this country by 
officials whose prime duty is to plague po- 
litical noncomformists. ‘They were also 
aided by the fact that their work was done 
under the auspices of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
. the Executive Committee of the Labor party 
and the Labor Research Department. Ac- 
cordingly they have had at their command 
the resources of the trade union movement. 
The Labor Year Book, like its American 
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Industrial Efficiency 


THE 


SIX-HOUR SHIFT ~— 


By Lord Leverhulme 


This important discussion of industrial ef- 
ficiency is based upon actual experiments tried 
at Port Sunlight. Price, $3.50. 


ARMY 


MENTAL TESTS 


By Yoakum and Yerkes 


A detailed, authoritative explanation of the 
methods of mental testing used by the U. 8. 
Army. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


THE GIRL 
AND THE JOB 


By Hoerle and Saltzberg 


“Will proye a real boon in almost eve: 
family.”—N. Times. The po of- 
As by 300 occupations are discussed. Price, 

1.50. 


HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


O FFICIAL organ of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government 
‘Bureau. The issues of May 22d 
and May 2oth are particularly 
valuable because of the large 
amount of new and hitherto un- 


published official material which 


they contain. In addition, there ~ 
are the regular features, includ- 
ing Colonel B. Roustam Bek’s 
weekly military review, edi- 
torials, etc. 

Ten Cents at All News Stands 
Subscription Price: $5.00 per year; $2.50 


per half year; $1.00 for three months 
(new subscribers only). 


Subscriptions received by 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


110 West 40th Street New-York City 
(Room 304) 


19 W. 44 New York 


THE HALL WITH DOORS: A Vocational Story 
4 By Louse S. Hasbrouck 
Which door-to life? College? Business? Social Work? Home? A 


group of normal, fun-loving girls form the V. V. Club to find out. Did — 


they open the right doors out of the Hall of Girlhood on to the way of 
Achievement? This is a book for which mothers and teachers have long 
_ been waiting to put into the hands of their girls. Postpaid 2%, 85. 


{| “PRESENT DAY DEFINITION OF CHRISTIANITY 
1 ae By Laura H. Wild 
| - Foreword by Mary E. Wooley, President of Mount Holyoke College 


Have we the right to re-define Christianity? Miss Wild proves that we 
have—that a growing, vital people must have a growing, vital Christianity. 
Postpaid $1.35. 


THE BIBLE AS A COMMUNITY BOOK By Arthur B. Holt 


- The age-long “fight for justice and social faith” culminated in Christ’s 
teachings. Dr. Holt’s book traces the Bible’s record of the growth of the 
community idea and applies Christ’s plan to the life of today. Postpaid, 
_ Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.45. 


‘FACTORY. WORK FOR GIRLS _ By Margaret Hodgon 


cooperation bet 
leaders of organize la 

been able to include : 

their contributors. Of thes 

and Sidney Webb. I have 

over, that much more first-h 
went into the production of t 
than was possible in Mr. 

Newspaper statistics are, fo 

quoted in the American ‘volume | 
where it would be desirable to ob 
sanction. On vital questions the 
were able to avoid this. 


* * # 


Tue New InpusTRIAL UNREST _ 
By Ray Stannard Baker. Doubled: 
& Co. 231 pp. Price $2; ie mai 
SuRvEY $2.20. ay 

CoMMON SENSE AND LABOR 
By Samuel Crowther. | Double 
& Co. 284 pp. Price $2; by m 
Survey $2.25. f 
Mr. Baker, long esteemed in the 

of American journalists, has per! 

admirable task in this book. 

tain portions of the country which 

significant industrial experiences — 

won the confidence of men capable 


ing for the public interest as well 
employers and trade unions. An out 
from confusing prejudices and a 
ciplined ability to obtain facts were 
to the inquiry. Mr. Baker’s princip 


_ One in a Vocational Series designed to dignify factory work in its relation 
to the world of industry. A history of the growth of industry showing how 
the primitive tool was the basis of a primitive civilization just as the com- 
plicated, modern machine is the basis of the life of the fie tae Post- 


f paid 95 cents. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE FOREIGN BORN 
W By Minnie M. Newman 


ieert bis pamphlet of five chapters is not only practical in its suggestion for 
ee past tenses and English idioms, but it also goes into the more vital 
question of Americanization through training American women to under- 


possession seems to have been a 
learn those things which are- f 
the public well being. That, I t 
an insuperable handicap. : 
Considerable time and space 
to an investigation of the issues 
strike. Mr. Baker was at gre 


ascertain faithfully what each si 
stand Europe. The Pupil, The Teacher and Her Training, Methods and 
Materials, Matters of Administration and The Language are the: Chapter 

headings. Postpaid 4o cents. 


s oak LATCH STRING OUT? By Week Wellanchaw 
A pamphlet outlining the survey of a city’s foreign born population with 


definite suggestions as to maps, sources of information and relationships 
with city officials. sige 40 cents. | 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Ae oes Elsewhere he invest 
councils and welfare work and g 
attention to the interesting progress 
industrial self-government which hk: 
made in the men’s clothing industr= 
entire trend of his reports on thes se 
supports those who from all groups 
deavoring to create citizenship and 
representative government in i 
field. , 

On the whole there is perhaps 
single book which tells so well ant 
fully the story of a large an 
part of “the new industrial ul 
Baker has, of course, not exha 
ject. Many other investigation 
be made, and many more books 
written. But here at least are 
conclusions of an honest, inte! 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED eee sympathies are fundamen a 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 
OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. The Federated Jew- 
ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces a series of seven intensive training 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Casé Work; Rec- of Labor Unrest and in it he indicat 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics; and his own lack of understanding | 
Jewish Education. The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers Pai T quote the following ff 
of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided “ The attitude of the work 
for out-of-town students. For details as to dates, courses, a etc., eeu 


' his outstanding characteristic 
Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. luctance to work. It is extrao: 


to buy good service at any 
production has, to a cons 


"Bookshops Every- 
_where or 


Common Sense and. Labor ‘i is very 
in quality, temper, outlook and 
Mr. 'Baker’s book, which cov : 
the same field. His initial chaj 
Crowther entitles The Fundamentak 


eit Nae ha! ata 


“Ey 


AND PHILANTHROPY 


+ Announces 
4 Second ‘*All-Summer’’ Summer Session 
i June 21-September 3 


First Term, June 21—July 28 
Second Term, July 29—September 3 


each term 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Training Courses in 


Social Case Work 

Public Mental Health 
Industrial Service 
Gymnastics and Recreation 


Public Health Nursing 


For information, address the Dean 


b | Philip Gibbs was the outstanding war 
correspondent and is known to every 
newspaper reader in the United States. 

A 3 , He tells in this book facts that he was 

reat book in which unable to disclose earlier—more thrilling 

ag and dramatic than any literature that has 
tells what the yet come out of the war. 


Cre 

sensor forbade. Cecil Roberts writes in The New York 
Times Book Review: “ Years hence it will 
survive as the greatest record of four ter- 
tible years, a record which is great litera- 
ture and history, terrible in its unsparing 
truth, its majesty, its horror, its candor 


a er ee Necaalisn Louate In the World War 


ww the Nonpartisan League cap- 


lazing social experiment which is of 
€st importance to Americans in 


Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 


The Human Costs of the War Japan: Real and Imaginary 
By Homer Folks , By Sydney Greenbie 


Me 
“Ts 


ture of humanity. America. 


Germany,” etc. 


war. 


Humanizing Industry 


. By Charles Edward Russell By Count Ottokar Czernin 


the State legislature of North This record has the intense interest of 
ta and subsequently controlled the any frank revelation by a man who has ctatement of the case for the existing 
pee ment is, the story ef 80” been on the “inside” of events,” Tt pre- structure of society, with an introduc- 
sents documents and confidential reports tion by Professor Sumner’s successor at 
State. never before available to Americans. 


$4.00 Post 8vo. $1.59 
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‘| Economic Statesmanship 
ih CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS The Great Industrial and Financial 

| Problems Arising from the War. 

By J. ELLIS BARKER, author of “ Modern 
New edition, enlarged, 
with ten new chapters covering the eco- 
nomic future of Russia and Japan, the 
problems of the British merchant marine 
and inland transport system, land and 
housing problems, relations between cap- 
ital and labor, etc. 


bio students admitted at the beginning of International Commerce 


and Reconstruction 
BY ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


and A necessary book to any one concerned in the trend 
of change in commercial conditions since the — 
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$7.00 


$5.00 


BY R. C. FELD 


. . . It will make Philip Gibbs many pow- 
erful enemies, but it will place him among 
the immortals . . .” 


A. Hamilton Gibbs in The Freeman 
says: “Thank God that at last Philip 
Gibbs has broken the shackles of censor- 
ship, of public opinion . . . One would 
like to place a vast sign at the crossroads 
of life with ‘Stop! Look! Listen!’ upon it 
and distribute to every individual of man- 
kind a copy of this book.” 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


What Social Classes Owe to Each Other 


By William Graham Sumner 


In this day of class distinction the 
re-publication of Professor Sumner’s 


Yale, is particularly timely. 


A World Remaking 
By C. W. Barron 


ike a seismograph recording an earth This book might be called Japan re- With the subject of inflation and de- 
mor, this chronicle measures the vealed—for it is an honest attempt of a 
et of the war on the world’s treasure . man who knows his Japan well, but is 
‘Stored-up progress—and it presents not unduly prejudiced in her favor, to : ‘ y 
th startling facts the question of the interpret the country truthfully to discussion of the seven giant forms of 


flation paramount in our present inter- 
national financial situation, Mr. Barron’s 


inflation is of vital interest and value to 


strated. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $2.25 Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 every thinking person. 


Est. 1817 HARPER @ BROTHERS New YORK sue’ 


d An account in story form of the way in which men 
“Home Service” who regard human life as the big factor in indus- 
try are facing new problems of industry, and. 
devising new methods of meeting them. 


$2.50 


These books may be ordered through the Survey or from 


359 Michigan Avenue, Chicago E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


a These New Harper Books 
PHILIP NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
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JUST PUBLISHED © Professor Les 
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authoritative a 
both on a wide ac 


gration elites aici: Bi 

be imagined that the present bo 

mic on any side. It is not. 

analysis with the suggestion 

obvious to many who have 

ested thought to the “subj ct.) 

is the organization of the ta mz 
clone 


2 LETTERS. OF TRAVEL 
By Rudyard Kipling 


A eet India, Gyn He, United States and ‘Canal in” 
5 travels covering the eventful last twenty-one years. Keenly, 
humorously observant, Kipling brings us close to the peo- 
ples visited; and his word on their international relations, is 
eeincularly, authoritative. Net $2.00. ~~ 


} als palebeoney employmen 
properly correlated 
local agencies. The bee in; 


isted oe eh war. 


able gies ede “e ae ess ti 

the problem of employmen 

the opportunity was. lost, and ow 
th 


migration — experiments Ww. 
our industrial history duri 
mediately after the Civil Ww 
‘Market, stating the nature’ 
and indicating one at least o 
remedies, comes in season f 

\ ata Leek ete 
WorKING ee oF WoMEN IN 

TEENTH CENTURY 

-By Alice Clark. 

Howe. 328 pp. 

the Survey $3.45, 

_ Miss Clark, who worked as th 


THE RES CU EK 
By Joseph Conrad 


A superlative novel. The mature work of a master. Be- | 
gun twenty years ago, characters and situations are evolved 

into what will be recognized as a great novel in itself, 

and one of Conrad’s greatest. The scene is in the South 
Seas, and the story, the struggle of a deeply honorable man 


nomic, has prowucads auoiee: 
fresh and well documented econom: 
for which the younger — 
English students has won fame. 
pose of her research was to. d 
actual circumstances of women’ s lin 


between two courses, each involving dishonor. 


Publishers 


_ BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 316) 
ed off in America; it has dropped off 
cent in England and Germany. It is 
rd to get good men to work at any wage.” 
Statements such as these are as irresponsi- 
le as the anonymous gossip of a Pullman 
moking compartment. They were bandied 
bout the Railroad Administration until 
Director-General Hines took the trouble to 
_ present the precise facts. Mr. Crowther 
has done little except to report a state of 
‘mind which is representative neither of 
progressive employers nor of public spirited 
citizens. Those persons who still envisage 
wage-earners as sources of danger, how- 
ever, and who are anxious to be confirmed 


THE LABoR Market 


Net $2.00. 


in their previous prejudices will find com- 


fort in his writing. I do not. 
* eo * - 


By Don D. Lescohier. | Macmillan Co. 
cole pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 
2.20, 


In this volume, which is one of the series 
of social science textbooks edited by the vet- 


eran Richard T. Ely, Professor Lescohier 


has rendered a singularly opportune public 
service, For the labor market so-called hap- 
pens to be in that condition which invites the 
advocacy of fatuous legislation by groups 
whose vision is too much limited by their 
own material interests. We are having ap- 


peals from employers who. are concerned 


Garden City, N. Y. 


4 


were county and cove Records th 
of guilds, state papers, and ai 
literature of re oe ry er 


to that Pilapel “a many Amer. 

in graduate work, a genuine contrib 
an important field. In this c 
energy is often expended by men anc 
applicants for the Ph. D. deg ee, 
subject studied is often so trivi 

of such circumscribed interest, that 
jects attained have slight importance 
_ researches of the London School of Ex 
have ‘often the virtue of being re 
large social problems. Surely it y 
as profitable for American unive 
take a leaf from the present Engli 
book as it was for the students of” 
ties to seek suggestions from ihe, 
vival of learning. f 

The motive of Miss Clark’s rork 
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productive capacity of women. 
seventeenth century, she points o 
idea is seldom. encountered that 2 
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_ ECONOMIC PRIZES { 


n order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to =| 
late those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a commit- — : 
mposed of a 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 

Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 
. Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan ] 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 
; Mr. Edwin F. Gay, New York City 


een enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer — 
21 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years will i 
nt on request.’ Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics 
ed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved ~ 


ne, 


= economic effects of the accumulation of gold. by the United States during the European — : 
» VV ar. | 
. study of the Policy of the Federal Reserve Board during the War. Ba 
e course of Foreign Exchange between the United States and Neutral Countries during the 
War and the period of readjustment. fiat 
e Probable Future of the Skilled Artisan. : ‘se 
e Effect of the European War on the Export Trade of Great Britain. “ aa 
e Development of the World’s Production of Meat. 


ss B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
ican college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a 
1s not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. aa 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


ffered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dallars. and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


ffered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two” 

es of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers de- 
t. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can 

obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he 

pared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
ithout precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to 
d in some permanent form. Ae | 


me mpetitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and al- 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed — 
assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been — 
or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been 
If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the insti- 
M in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1921, to 


t 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 


a professional organization cf four thousand 


members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and traditions. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries, Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
B. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, -health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of vre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Blidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, ‘New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home KEco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Yec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
Ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 
tions), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
86 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Bmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse’ public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
fn the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of ali 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—BEattle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘mheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature, 


a 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 


Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22nd St., New 
York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice;. Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de 8. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the’ Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 


chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir,, Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St, New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, ‘and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R,. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 


Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 


administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.’’ Photographs, 
slides and exhibits, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas, F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres,; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
eal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, fleld sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern. slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A, Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


1920 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 

—Allen TT. Burns, pres., New York; 

Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Cour 

cago. General organization to discuss 

ciples of humanitarian effort and increéa 

ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedin 

nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pam 

etc. Information bureau. Membership $ 

annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. 

Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelp 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Mar 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 

Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. E 
Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New Yor 

Industrial and Economic Conditions- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

The. Local Community—Howard S. Br 
New York. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmo 
York. 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. 
Minneapolis. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in 4 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WO) 

—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 14 

69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreatii 

educational work in non-sectarian self-. 

ing groups aiming toward complete self-s 

Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Workes 

a year. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR #F 

HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Cr 

R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New 

Objects: To stimulate the extension of! 

health nursing; to develop standards ot 


nique; to maintain a central bureau op 
mation. Official organ, the ‘* Public 
Nurse,’’ subscription included in memh 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXOF 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 HE. 
New York. A cooperative guild of socias 
ers organized to supply social organizatioc 
trained personnel (no fees) and te won 
structively through members for profit 
standards. 

NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas,3 
Vv. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Aye 
York. Composed of social agencies wo 
guide and protect travelers, especially ~ 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AS 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. £ 
M. D., Managing Director. Informati 
organization, education, - institutions, 
problems and other phases of tube 
work. Headquarters for the Modern 
Crusade,. Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the * 
Life,”’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculos 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—fFor soo 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth 
pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec, ' sect 
East 23d St., New York. Investigates co 
of city life as a basis for practical work 
Negro social workers. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, IiLi 
for self-government in the work shop — 
organization and also for the enactr 
protective legislation. Information givex 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, nee 
hood and community center activities « 
ministration, 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FO : 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of th D 
of race degeneracy and means of race 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race: 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Regist? 
lecture courses and various allied activit 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For 1+! 
provement of Living Conditions—John Mw 
dir.; 130 HE. 22d St., New York. Depan 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial | 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stud 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘"' 


Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—YV 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for 1 
tion on short ballot, city manager pied 
Pamphlets free. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution 
training of Negro Youth; an experiti 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of thi 
furnishes information on all phases re 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and 1 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logeuy 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tosa 
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AVE. you ever dreamed of having a home on the 

Hudson, with Tappan Zee lying five hundred 
feet below, mirroring the blue mountains that 
stretch away to the Palisades in the distance? 
Would you feel happy—when you started for 
the office—to leave your family where they had 
the conveniences of the town, with the repose 
of the country, in a pleasantly scattered com- 
i munity; to know that your children were play- 
Indian in the woods, while you motored yourself down 
the mile and a quarter run from Mount Airy to Croton-on- 
udson? Or you may enjoy the fresh morning walk by foot- 
th on the rocky hillside by the rushing brook. Once in 
he smooth-running train (which ran faithfully all through 
the railroad strike) you ride for an hour beside the River 
which travellers cross the world to see. 


' Among oaks and dogwoods, where the ground is carpeted 
th hepaticas and bloodroot, stands a vine-clad house, built 
f brick, cement, and half-timbering, with a red-tile roof. 
ituated on a commanding slope, it overlooks twenty miles of 
majestic Hudson and the surrounding hilly country. 


The spacious living room, panelled in chestnut—with spe- 
Cially designed built-in sofa, bookshelves, glass cabinets, 
hantel, mirrors, writing desk, cupboards, flower-shelves, and 
indow-seat in the leaded bay-window—opens into a green- 
use (built by Lord & Burnham) that makes a garden of the 
use in winter. In summer there are porchboxes on the cool 
ck-floored porch and posy-beds under the windows. 


‘HE dining room, with a big bay-window, opens with wide 
_ doors from the living room, and has built-in china closet, 
deboard with long mirror, leaded cupboard and drawers for 
iver and linen—all of chestnut like the panelling. The 
Study is beyond, with four windows, a glass bookcase, and the 

Walls lined five feet high with shelves. 


Two open fireplaces give cheer in spring and fall when 
hot-water heating system is not needed. 


Kitchen and cellar have more than the usual allowance of 


bs 
a 


Telephone, Croton 51 
a 


. 


veniences. There is a lavatory on the first floor, All the. 
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mnevanck—“The Sun Cup”—For Sale 


On the Wooded Hills of Westchester, 500 Feet Above the 
Tappan Zee, with a Twenty-Mile View of the Hudson River 


stairs—front, back, attic and cellar—have easy rises and 
square landings. 


The ‘second floor has five sunny bedrooms (each with three 
windows and a closet), two baths, and linen closet. On the 
big open deck and little balcony the babies play by day and 
the family sleeps by night. The third floor has two bedrooms, 
a cedar closet for winter clothes, large storage spaces, and a 
big old fashioned attic where children “dress up” on rainy 

ays. 


O UTDOORS there are over two acres—mostly unspoiled 
woodland, rich in wild flowers now becoming rare: 


, Young apple trees and pears are coming into bearing. Crab- 


apple, quince, plum, peach and cherry trees are bearing 
already. A grape arbor, thirty-five feet long, provides amply 
for “the national drink.” 


The a, (about: 200 feet long) is bordered with a 
clipped privet hedge and lombardy poplars. The brick path 
from the red tiled entrance gate is edged with fragrant iris 
that blooms breast-high in June. The grey cement garage 
has room for two cars, and a stall for the pony. The hen 
house and its big yard are masked by trees. Perennial bor- 
ders and flowering shrubs edge the house, which is set in a 
green opening. <A_ brick pare leads past the drying yard to 
the vegetable garden (with asparagus and rhubarb in the 
open, racing the lettuce in the cold frame) and the cement 
tool house. A low circular wall provides a picturesque: in- 
cinerator—an agreeable substitute for the garbage-man. 


ONNEVANCK—planned by its owners for their, permanent 

home, with no expectation that their work would take 
them away to Washington—may now serve as a refuge for an- 
other family which has had too much of the strain of the city 
and the tedium of the suburbs, a family appreciative of 
beauty, space, freedom, and quiet. Nine years ago the build- 
ings were erected by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. at a 
cost of over $21,000. With similar materials and workman- 
ship they could not now be built for $42,000. The land in 
1911 was held at $3,000 an acre. Would you not be fortunate 
to get this 12-room brick house and two acres now for less 
than $30,000? 


No Agents—A pply Directly to Owner—Mention the Survey 


id Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ My only odjection to Survey advertisements ts that usually they bring too many 


replies.”’,—J. P. 


&., Jr., Conn, Ohildren’s Aid Society. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on request. 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


Address Advertising 
Department 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: At a Settlement House 
(Neighborhood Club) in Boston, a young 
man with experience in and love for work 
among boys. Neighborhood _ residence 
mecessary. Please reply, enclosing refer- 
ences to P. O. Box 2682, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions, Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Matron: Jewish woman 
with child caring experience preferred. 
State education, experience and salary ex- 
“pectation. Apply to the Superintendent, 
Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. and 
Green Lane, Phila., Pa. 


gS a a A 
’ WANTED at once, Visitor for Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund of York County, Penn- 
sylvania. Pleasing personality, Cc. 0. 5. 
experience preferred, expert supervision, 
appreciative Board. Would consider prom- 
ising student. Associated Charities, York, 
Pennsylvania. 


| Pe 
WANTED: New Vork City position (not 
immediate), trained craftswoman to teach 
weaving, basketry, and supervise designing 
and dyeing. Answer giving training, ex- 
perience, etc. Address 3519 Survey. 


WANTED: Resident supervisor of Do- 
‘mestic Science Department, beginning in 
September or October. Address Frederick 
J. Soule, Director, Norfolk House Centre, 
14 John Eliot Square, Boston, 19, Mass. 


DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
‘managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Box 5, East Provi- 
dence, Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence, 
Box 5 East. 


WANTED immediately: 
intelligent middle aged woman for matron 
of Boarding House for Factory Girls. 
Must be interested in girls between ages 
16 and 25. Terms $30 or $40 per month 
and home. Apply at once to Mrs. J. A. 
McCormick, 106 W. Watauga Avenue, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


eR ee 

POSITIONS open for school teachers 
for next fall. Also Cottage Master and 
Matron at this time. Want people who will 
see something in their positions besides dol- 
lars and cents. No “rovers” wanted. Ad- 
dress Ferris Industrial School of Delaware, 
Marshallton, Del. ; 


| 


WANTED: A woman Manager for 
Orphanage. Write T. W. Callaway, 
Macon, Ga. 


ny 


welfare agency. Wanted a man of expe- 
rience and capacity. Suitable salary for 
satisfactory person. Box 3529 Survey. 


capable and 


WANTED: A young man or woman 
capable of taking charge of the work of 
the United Jewish Charities at Hartford, 
Conn, Must be competent and able to speak 
Yiddish., This is an opportunity for creative 
work for one who is interested in humanity. 
Address with full particulars and state 
references. Benjamin L. Haas, 152 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse for Baby 
Department of Child Caring Institution. 
Cheerful pleasant personality is desired. 
Salary, $900 per year and maintenance. 
ae Supt. 610 Elm Street, New Haven, 

onn., 


“WANTED: Practical Housekeeper with 

experience for Child Caring Institution. 

punta Supt. 610 Elm St., New Haven, 
onn. 


THE NEWLY ORGANIZED Com- 
munity Non-denominational Church of 
Bradwoods, Pa. suburb of Pittsburgh, 
wants a preacher. For particulars address 
Mrs. W. A. Crawford, Bradwoods,. Pa. 


A MATRON for a small house for 
delinquent girls on parole in New York 
City. Reply to F. W. B., Box 31, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE of University Kindergarten 
training school, desires position in children’s 
work. Two years institutional experience. 
At present Cottage Mother in Jewish 
Orphanage. Address 3504 Survey. 


POSITION wanted in organization, pub- 
lic health or welfare work. Very successful 
in raising finances to carry on the work. 
Address 3508 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED CASE WORKER 


SURVEY. 


WANTED: By a man of experience, 43, 
position as superintendent of child-caring 
institution, or director child-welfare work, 
after September Ist. Best references. Ad- 
dress 3521 Survey. 


WOMAN of 38 wants place as social 
worker in boys or girls club. Executive 
ability, several years experience, best refer- 
ences. Box 3531 Survey. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT of 
State School for Boys’ desires to change 
location; fourteen years experience, teacher 
by profession, twelve years experience as 
Military Instructor, good education, execu- 
tive ability, excellent disciplinarian and 
good personality. Would like an executive 
position, or to locate where ability and 
faithful service will lead to an executive 
position. Box 3533 Survey. 
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INTERPRETER: Eight © lar 
wishes position. Social Work or t 
from June 15. Broad experience in 
and America. Highest references 
3526 SURVEY. 


A LADY of refinement desires : 
as Superintendent of home for ae 
or business women’s club, having hac 
experience in this work; highest 
ences. Box 3527 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED boys’ worker i 
stitutional or kindred position. Be 
SURVEY. e 


_ COLLEGE and university gradua 
ing- knowledge of rural and urbar 
problems and extensive experience 
field of Americanization; author of 
and two Mss now in the hands of 
ers wishes connection with an Amer: 
tion organization, or teaching posi 
sociology, or working with men. A 
Mr. B., 6205 Etzel Avenue, St. Lou 


ES 


SITUATION wanted by young 
with long experience in girls departn 
orphan home; as supervisor, c¢ 
mother, caretaker or similar capacity 
some training in nursing, excellent « 
tials. Box 3534 Survey. 


a Enneneneeeemeeeee ee 


EXECUTIVE or organization wo: 
association’ for the handicapped.! 
perienced in ‘training, employment, 
etc. Box 3535 Survey. 

Poe aenaenaies SED | 

WANTED: By two experienced ~ 
positions as superintendent and nu 
spectively in a child caring inst 
Box 3537 Survey. H 


TRAINED NURSE with social 
experience desires position from Ju: 
September 15. Languages. 3539 { 


FURNISHED APARTMEI 


WANTED TO RENT: An a 
furnished apartment, consisting of 
four rooms, with bath, for the m 
August. Address, giving parti 
SURVEY. 


WELL - VENTILATED, com: 
furnished apartment between Broad 
Hollie Drive at 116th Street, 
arge rooms, completely equipped 
bath. June to October. Eley 
$110 month. Address 3536 Survey? 


WELL FURNISHED seven-roo 
ment. opposite Columbia. June-& 
Private Phone, piano. $175 per 
425 West 118th St., Morningside 6 


_ TEACHERS WANTE al 


TEACHERS WANTED: Tres 
demand for teachers—practically 
jects, all sections of the United 
buble and egies schools, colleges 
versities, is, eachers A: 4) 
Building, Chicago, eet 


HOME WANTED | 


WANTED intelligent boarding t 
dependent girl of 15; inclined to. 
born, Bex 3538, Survey. e 


SBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
a limited number of lecture engage- 
For rates, subjects, and open dates, 


s Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


REAL ESTATE 
ERIOR FARM For Sale 


/acres, 15 acres woodland connected 
Valikill River Valley, Sparta, N. J. 

jus buildings. Ten-room dwelling. Five 
3’ walk from railroad station and cream- 
‘wo large apple orchards. Other fruit. 
sh pond. Spring water in many fields. 
well 225 feet deep. Fine scenery. 


F. C. EASTON, Sparta, N. J. 


; 


TOURS & TRAVEL 


er: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., 

Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 
rs: Jack Reardon, B.A., of Taft School; 
re Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School; 
‘ulver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 
mouncement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERARY WORKER—Index the best 
sad in books and file clippings almost 
atically, Inexpensive. (Topical and 
al Index for Bible Students.) Index 
fast Haddam, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
py unchanged throughout the month. 


rder pamphlets from publishers. 


WoRK FoR GiRLS. By Margaret Hod- 
rice, 85 cents. Woman’s Press, 600 
gton Avenue, New York. 

THAT GRNWw. By Genevieve Fox. Price, 
mts.. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
e, New York. ~ 


N Picrurm Caratocs: The Best Motion 


e Na- 
venue, 


TION LITERATURW Sent on request by 
tional Liberal Immigration League, 


WELFaRn HanpDBOoK. Contains informa- 
f£ value to health officers, superintend- 
' schools, teachers, librarians, visi 
and social workers. Illustrates al 

cational panels pu 

Child Welfare sociation, Inc., 
ve, New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
stpaid. 


neis H. McLean. From author, 130 
nd street, New York. Price, 75 


[DAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
m pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
uncil, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D, C. 


NIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
mion Assn., 5 Park Square. 


nts a line per month, four weekly inser- 
unchanged throughout the month. 


Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
* by Hospital Social Service 
ation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 
.Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
by The Rational Committee for Mental 
Re, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Zealth Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
hed by the National Or, nication for 
Health Nursing, 156 Ave., New 


BROOKWOOD 


“Education for ServiceintheNew World’ 


A Community School for the training 
of those who wish to help in Christianiz- 
ing the social order. 


Courses in Religion, Sociology, His- 
tory of Civilization, Languages, Mathe- 
Preparation for college if de- 
Laboratory plan 


matics. 


sired. Expert faculty. 


of study. 


Practical experience in cooperative 


farming, cooking, 


community self-government. 


by doing. 


housekeeping, 


and 
You learn 


Democratic group of students of both. 
sexes from varied environments, of high 
school and college age. 


Applications for membership in BROOK- 
WOOD as teachers. or students will be 


cordially received. 


William M. Fincke 
John Nevin Sayre 
Spencer Miller, Jr. 


BOOK REVIEWS - 


(Continued from page 320) 


ports his wife; husband, and wife were then 
mutually dependent and together supported 
their children. At the back of people’s minds 
an instinctive feeling prevailed that the 
father furnished rent, shelter and _protec- 
tion while, the mother provided food.” With 
considerable elaboration she traces the his- 
tory of women in the professions, in the 
crafts and trades, in textiles, in agriculture 
and among the upper classes. 


Capitalism removed women from produc- 
tive enterprise before in its later develop- 
ment it recruifed them to its service. The 
record, although it is similar somewhat to 
the known facts of our own Colonial days, 
is opposite to contemporary opinion; it is 


in fact a corrective to much loose thinking : 


concerning the place of women in ‘a produc- 
tive society. Not least of all, moreover, it is 
an extraordinarily interesting book. 


* * * 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP AND ECONOMIC WEL- 
FARE 
By Jacob H. Hollander. 
Press. 122 pp. 
the Survey $1.40. 
This book consists of the Weil lectures 
delivered during 1919 at the University of 
North Carolina by Professor Hollander, who 
has been lately engaged in research in con- 
nection with the Republican national plat- 
form and who is quite as well known for 
an admirable little volume on The Aboli- 
tion of Poverty as he is for his larger studies 
of trade unionism. In general, in this last 
book, he discusses the economic consequences 
of the war. Public retrenchment and 
private thrift are in part his remedies. In 
treating wages he points to the need for 
labor organization and following that a 
determination by national negotiation rather 


Johns Hopkins 
Price $1.25; by mail of 


————  —— 
THD WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Write to Brookwood, 


Katonah, 
New York. 


than by supply and demand. He is against 


wage reductions which do not take the 
form of the withdrawal of bonus like in- 
creases. Wages should be based first on 


the cost of living while for the skilled a by 
standard of living 


progressively higher 
should be sought. 
Mr. Hollander has contributed the sound 


sense and right sympathies of informed lib- 


eralism to the problems he has attacked. 
W. Te C3 


* oe & 
Famous LEADERS OF INDUSTRY 
By Edwin Wildman. The Page Com- 
pany- 357.pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.25. 
In these conventionally laudatory portraits 
of a group of American inventors and busi- 


ness men there is no departure from the old 


Sunday School type of “helpful” stories 
for the young, except in a decided journal- 
istic snappiness of style. The burden of the 
theme is that thrift, honesty, hard work, per- 
severance, etc., bring success. ‘The careers 
of John D. Rockefeller and Charles Schwab 
are cited as triumphant illustrations. A 
single story, that of Charles Goodyear, is 
somewhat apologetically presented, in which 
the hero failed. of the financial reward of his 
virtues. But the comforting statement is 
added: “Had Goodyear lived to see the 
outbreak of the world-war his wealth would 
have been fabulous.” (The stories are 
thoroughly readable, and there is merit in 
the emphasis on invention and scientific prog- 
ress as elements in industrial achievement. 
E. S. 


THE examples of German revolutionary 
poster art given in illustration of Katherine 
Dreier’s article on that subject in the SuRvEY 
for May 1 were selected from a much 
larger collection reproduced by Das Plakat, 
the excellent German periodical of the poster. 
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The sixth anu session of the “ Summer 
School of Community Leadership ” will be held ~ 
this year for the purpose « of training men for - this 
profession. 4 


The men who will serve as instructors have , 
behind them years of actual experience and suc- 
cess in community organization. They have 
_ exerted an epoch-making influence on com- 
munity development in this Nation. 


PLACE—Madison, Wisconsin ine 
TIME—Two Weel 16 to 205 1920 


If you would like to gain a clearer impression of the 
position the modern Chamber of Commerce occupies” in 
the Nation’s development, send for 


tapes S, Community Leadership 
‘ oe ~S —the New Profession 
_ _By Lucius E. Wilson. 
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